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A Treatife on the Nature and Properties of Air and other per- 
manently elaftic Fluids, to which is prefixed an. IntroduGion to 
Chemifiry. By Tiberius Cavallo, F.RiS8. gto. i. 5s. in 
boards. Dilly. nel 


F the reader expec to find much novelty ip*this work, he 
will be difappointed ; it contains little either to intereft or 
inform thofe who have given attention to the enquiries refpect- 
“ng air. It is merely a compilation, and as fuch has confider- 
able merit. The author addreffes:himfelf to men who are fup- 
pofed entirely ignorant of every branch of natural philofophy. 
He accordingly begins with a plain and familiar introduction to 
‘ chemiftry, in which he is perfpicuous and diffufive, though 
"jn the arrangement of his materials he differs little from others 
-who have written on the fame fubjeét, 

His firft'Chapter in Part I. has a regard to chemiftry in 
general, in which the author treats-of affinity, explains what 
‘Is meant by the word, and obferves, that from this fundamental 
property of all fubftances there are deduced fome rules, by 
the help of which almoft all the phenomena in chefhiftry may 
be explained.—Chap. If. treats of the elements, air, water, 
earth, and fire: ‘The author contents himfelf with giving a 
very brief view of the principal properties of each element 
feparately ; aid concludes with being very full on what we 
" muft confider rather as a panegyric on his ingenious friend Dr. 
_ Crawford, than’ as any thing that can be either inftruétive or 
 fatisfactory to his reader.’ He gives a complete view of that 
- philofopher’s fyftem ; and, without afligning a fingle reafon 
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for embracing it, exprefsly declares his perfeé&t acquiefcence 
in the truth of this new theory.—It might be fuppofed, from 
the pofitive manner in which we find Dr. Crawford’s opinions 
favoured in every philofophical work which has of late been 
publifhed, that no fellow-philomath ever doubted their truth. 
We heartily wifh that Mr. Cavallo, or fome other friendly pa- 
negyrift, would tell us that they have repeated Dr. Crawford’s 
experiments; would inform us whether himfelf, or his anta- 
gonift Mr. Morgan, is the egregious blunderer which one of 
them mutft be ; and prefent the public with fomething more fub- 
ftantial than empty praife and’ precarious affertion. 

The remaining chapters of Mr. Cavallo’s firft part are fo 
many perfpicuous differtations on the acids, the alkalis, falts, 
earths, metals, and other chemical fubjeéts. He enumerates 
their general and diftinguifhing properties ; he inftruéts the 
reader in the mode of procuring them ; and to various other 
particulars of elementary information, adds a minute defcrip- 
tion of fome of the principal and moft difficult proceffes’ in 
chemiftry.—We think him, however, deficient in that part 
of his work which treats of the phofphoric acid: he fhould 
not have thought it fufficient toinform an unexperienced en- 
quirer, that this fingular body may be procured, from urine 
or benes; buti have added likewife the fingularities of the 
procefs by which it is procured, Macquer, and Scheele him- 
-felf, the author of this difcovery, are blameable in this re- 
-fpec& ; and it was with fome eagernefs that we hoped to find, in 
Mr. Cavallo’s introduction, what they neglected. 

_ After his introduction to chemiftry, the author enters upon 
the fecond part of his work, which is partly an introduétion 
to the fcience of hydroftatics. Mr. Cavallo confiders this 
portion as neceflary to the knowlege of what conftitutes the 
chief part of his work. Here his perfpicuity will amply atone 
for the impertinence which perhaps may be afcribed to this 
introductory treatife.—After Mr. Cavallo has defcribed the va- 

: tious ufes of the air-pump, and the various phenomena which 
take place im vacuo, he proceeds to enumerate the moft in- 
terefting properties of air, as they relate to animal life and 
eombuition ; the whole of what he has collected on this fubject 

is illuftrated by a variety of experiments, and concluded with 

fome notice of an opinion which was fupported by the philo- 
fophers of the laft age, who maintained that air contained 

_ an enlivening principle (a pabulum vitz) neceflary for the fup- 

port of animal life; that, by the aétion of breathing, ani- 
mals in every infpization feparated a portion of this principle 
from the air; and that, when the-air had thus by animal re- 

{piration been deprived of all the quantity of the enlivening 
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principle it contained, it became unfit for refpiration. —The 
author, however, rejeéts this hypothefis ; and gives a long quo« 
tation from Dr. Prieftley, expreflive of that philofopher’s ideas 
relative to the caufe or principle which renders air noxious. 
He then produces fome experiments, to fhew the diminution 
of air occafioned by refpiration, and to prove that air conta 
minated by a burning candle, and wherein a lighted candle is 
immediately extinguifhed, is not fo noxious to animals as the 
air contaminated by animals breathing or dying init. The 
author proceeds to give a fhort and comprehenfive view of the 
various ftates of the atmofpherical fluid, as it naturally exifts 
in various places. 1. Its greater or leffer falubrity, as it des . 
pends on the denfity or rarefaction of the air. 2. The con- 
ftant changes which muft take placein our atmofphere, from 
the breathing of animals, the burning of fires natural.as well 
as artificial, and the putrid effluvia of different kinds emitted 
‘by corrupting and fermenting matters. Here Mr. Cavallo 
points out the great ufe of the winds, in mixing the noxious 
with the pure air, and in removing the ftagnation which would 
otherwife be productive of the moft fatal confequences. This 
leads him to treat of damps: he fhews that we have no grounds 
to rely on the various kinds of damps which the vulgar part 
of mankind have difcriminated by four ditferent names; but 
that all may be reduced to two, which confift of permanently 
elaftic fluids different from each other, and different from 
common air, but agreeing only in the properties of elafticity 
and tranfparency. Mr. Cavallo concludes this chapter with a 
few obfervations relating to the contagious difeafes ufually at- 
tributed to the air. 
Chap: IV. begins with a hiftory of the difcoveries of the 
various permanently elaftic fluids. He obferves, with afto- 
‘nifhment, that Van Helmont was one of the firft who made 
any. progrefs in thefe difcoveries ; and, indeed, confidering 
the time. in. which he lived, we cannot help admiring the 
variety and the pertinent application -of feveral of his ob- 
fervations. After Van Helmont, Mr. Boyle is difplayed on 
- the ftage, who is followed by Hales, anda number of other en- 
_ quirers, who diftinguifhed themfelves in the fame ample field of 
. {cience ; but * as it is not, the author’s defign to write a hif- 
‘tory, he avoids expatiating on this fubje&, and, agreeable to 
his firft purpofe, proceeds to enumerate the various forts of 
air.’—In the preceding chapter he had mentioned fome of the 
principal properties of common air, his next employment 
therefore is to defcribe the principal properties of other 
manently elaftic fuids, which may diftinguifh them from each 
ether. 1. They are tranfparent ; by a mixture of them, how- 
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ever, in fome circumftances, fome colours may be perceived. 
2. If common air and dephlogifticated air be excepted, they 
are all incapable of affifting combuftion and animal life. 3. 
Common, dephlogifticated, inflammable, and nitrous air, are 
with great difficulty and in fmall quantities abforbed by wa- 
ter; but fixed air is more readily and in a quantity equal to 
its own bulk abforbed by water: the other elaftic fluids are in 
vaft quantities, and almoft inftantly abforbed by water ; for 
which reafon they cannot be confined by it. -All the acid 
elaftic fluids have the principal properties of thofe acids from 
which they are derived: alkaline air has the properties of an 
alkali. They all likewife have fmells peculiarly ftrong, pe- 
netrating, and offenfive-—'The author proceeds to enumerate 
the principal properties of each of the elaftic fluids feparately. 
This clear and ufeful enumeration is followed by direétions 
for making each of the airs, which are indeed fufficiently mi- 
nute. This chapter concludes with the mode of determining 
the nature of any elaftic fluid whofe properties it may be 
thought neceflary to examine. 

Chap. V. contains the defcription and ufe of the apparatus 
principally neceflary to make experiments relative to the na- 
ture and properties of permanently elaftic fluids. ~The au- 
thor has crowded into this part of his work an abundance of 
very minute direftions ; and fome perfons, perhaps, may think, 
that he becomes tedious, by confidezing his tyro as uncom- 
monly ftupid and ignorant. Great blunders, however, in 
philofophy are generally the offspring of a difregard to trifles ; 
and for this reafon the chapter we are now reviewing may he 
efteemed as an ufeful teftimony of the author’s patience and 
accuracy.—- The defcription of an aerial apparatus neceflarily 
leads Mr. Cavallo to give an account of the various eudio- 

-meters which have been invented. We think he {pends too 
much time. in demonftrating the ‘imperfetions of Mr. Ma- 
gellan’s eudiometer, efpecially as that gentleman has acknow- 

-ledged the blunder which deceived him into the recommen- 
dation ‘of this aukward inftrument.—Mr. Cavallo concludes 
this part of his work by defcribing the eudiometer which ap- 
pears beft to his own judgment, and which is no other than 
that invented by Mr. Fontana, improved and fimplified. 
The author very properly rejects a great number of ufelefs 
appendages which the inventor had annexed to this. We can- 
not, however, agree with him in thinking it neceflary to 
take off with emery the polith of the infide of the tube which 
is employed. ‘This operation, confefiedly laborious, does by 
no means anfwer the defigned end fo well as a proper care 
that the infide of the tube be well cleared of greafe and dirt.— 
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A defcription of the eudiometer is followed by a catalogue of 
ciscumftances which fhould be regarded in employing it. We 
wifh the author had taken fome notice of Gattay’s eudiometer, 
which is defcribed in one of Rozier ’s Journals, for 1779 ; it is 
feemingly very accurate, and may be ufed where the em- 
ployer cannot be furnifhed with a tub, or with more than a. 
pint of water; for which reafon it is very convenient as a _ 
portable eudiometer: it has fome unneceflary,parts; but, we 
-prefume, Mr. Cavallo would have rejected moft of thefe, and 
by reducing the inftrument to a more fimple conftruction, have 
rendered it more ufeful. , 

In Chap. I. Part III. of this work, after a repetition of fome 
facts which he had previoufly noticed, the. author is led to 
give an account of the different theories of refpiration. Dr. 
Prieftley’s hypothefis is preferred, for very. good ,reafons, to 
that of Mr. Scheele. We muft omit the particular confider- 
ation of this part of the author’s collection, as our reviews of 
the works whence Mr. Cavallo has derived his materials, ren- 
der it unneceffary. The only new portion of this chapter is 
that which regards Dr. Crawford’s theory, who afcribes to 
the impregnation of phlogifton which takes place, in the air 
received by the lungs, the depofition of a quantity of heat 
fufficient to account for the heat which in fo many ways, and 
in fuch great abundance, is emitted from animals, The au- 
thor has here omitted one important obfervation, viz. that the 
whole accuracy of Dr. Crawford’s computations depends on 
one pofiulatum, which has repeatedly been proved to be fal. 
lacious. We refer to.the change which Dr. Crawford has 
fuppofed of common air into fixed air, after having pafled 
through the lungs. It is truly aftonifhing that fo obvious a 
miftake fhould have made little impreffion on the minds of fo 
many fagacious enquirers as have thought themfelves juftified 
in receiving and admiring Dr. Crawford’s theory... Mr. Ca- 
vallo, after a very fair and clear account of this hypothefis, 
endeavours to remove an objection which muft readily occur on 
the perufal of Dr. Crawford’s book. ‘ How are we (fays the 
author) to reconcile this theory with the ufual popular obferv- 
ation, that the air which is expired from the lungs, is fen- 
fibly hotter than that which is infpired; whereas, according 
to the above mentioned theory, the air expired contains lefs ele. 
mentary heat than.it did before its entering the lungs, But 
(replies Mr. Cavallo) it mutt be obferved that the heat juft ex- 
pelled from. the lungs is a fenfible heat, which has nothing to 
do with the air’s capacity for holding that element. For ex- 
ample, fuppofe that the common atmofpheric air. contains, 20 
paris of elementary heat; and that the fame air, afier being 
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breathed once, can coritain not more than ro of thofe parts. 
Now thofe two forts of elaftic fluid, viz.. common atmofpheric 
air, and the fame air after being breathed when put in the fame 
temperature, acquire the fame degree of fenfible heat, viz. they - 
will raife the thermometer precifely to the fame degree, not-. 
withftanding that the former contains, according to the fup-. 
pofition, twice as much elementary heat as the latter; for the 
quantity of elementary heat, that a body contains, does not 
become fenfible, unlefs the capacity of that body for holding 
fo much heat is leffened. The air then which is expired 
from the lungs has a quantity of fenfible heat, which it has- 
acquired from its contaét with the warm lungs, and which it 
lofes as foon as it comes in contaét with colder bodies ; but its- 
quantity of elementary heat remains lefs than it was before. 
its being ufed for refpiration; becaufe, according to Dr, 
Crawford’s theory, its capacity of holding that element is lef- 
fened by its being impregnated with phlogifton.’ : 
We fhall beg leave to oppofe here the valid evidence of 
faéts. to the precarious teftimony of fo much fpeculation. It 
feems to be a queftioh which Dr. Crawford never afked him- 
felf: Whether the phlogifton imparted to any portion of air, in con- 
Sequence of one inhalation of the breath, be fufficient to account for 
the heat in the fame portion of air when it is expired? We know 
that the heat contained in one breath of air will, if properly 
managed, raife Fahrenheit’s thermometer near 10 degrees. 
This is an increafe of heat very nearly adequate to the higheft 
degree of heat which can be acquired by mixing azy portion 
of the ftrongeft nitrous air, with agy portion of the pureft 
dephlogifticated air. But Mr, Cavallo, furely, will not be 
extravagant enough to fuppofe, that the phlogiftication pro- 
duced by this mixture of airs, is not 20 times greater than 
the phlogiftication produced by a fingle inhalation of the 
breath. If he has never made the experiment, we can inform 
him with certainty, that the quantity of phlogifton added to 
@ portion of air, in confequence of one infpiration into the 
Jungs, is fo fmal] that the beft eudiometer will fcarcely dif- 
cover it; the canfe then affigned by Dr. Crawford, is by no 
means adequate to the effect which he wifhes to account 
for.— We have hitherto, however, defcribed the weakeft part 
only of our objeétion, If Dr. Crawford’s theory cannot ac- 
count for the heat communicated by expired air ; how much 
tefs will it then for the much greater quantity of heat which 
is continually emitted by other channels, fuch as our eva- 
cuations, the pores of our fkin, &c. &c.? 
A large portion of this chapter is farther employed in 


enumerating and deferibing a variety of interefting facts re- 
lative 
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lative to the refpiration of animals, which are well known‘ 
to thofe who have read Dr. Prieftley’s obfervations, and will 
be highly relithed by thofe novices to whom Mr. Cavallo ad- 
dreffes himfelf.— The author’s next objeét, is an examination of 
the various changes which air undergoes in confequence of 
combuftion, and the various phenomena attending it. He then 
proceeds to explain and fcrutinize the mof probable hypo- 
thefes which have been hitherto offered. ‘ But, he fays, none 
have fo much the appearance of truth, and feem fo {fatis- 
factory to the mind, as Dr. Crawford’s explanation,’ which 
he fubjoins in that philofopher’s own words. —Here, again, 
we have much fpeculation, without an appeal to one fact. 
We cannot help withing that, to the pains which Mr. Cavallo 
has taken to recommend Dr. Crawford’s theory, he had 
added the more meritorious pains of examining the few 
experiments he has given: the public would indeed have been 
much indebted to'him ; but, as far as his work refpeéts this 
partof philofophy, we muft obferve, that Dr. Crawford feems 
to be the only perfon who has reafon to thank him.—Mr. 
Cavallo proceeds from his examination of Dr. Crawford’s te 
that of Mr. Scheele’s, which, with great juftice and pro- 
priety, he rejects as altogether unfatisfactory. Amongft many 
other enquiries which engage the remainder of this chapter, 
the author is very clear and full in tracing the caufe of one 
very fingular phenomenon, viz. the addition of weight to 
metals by calcination.—He thinks that M. Lavoifier’s expe-~ 
riments on this fubjeé& do, beyond all doubt, prove that it is 
owing to the abforption of air.—We are forry we cannot follow 
Mr. Cavallo in this part of his work, which is indeed very va- 
luable, interefting, and copious. 

Chap. II. treats of dephlogifticated air. Mr. Cavallo be- 
gins with a hiftory of the various fteps and efforts which led 
to its difcovery. He obferves, that it is never found al- 
ready made by nature. He defcribes the method by which it 
is procured, and the phenomena which attend the operation, 
He afterwards proceeds to enumerate the fubftances, and the 
mixture of fubftances, from which it is derived, Amongft 
other particulars, he relates the procefs by which Mr. Scheele 
fuppofed he procured it from the nitrous acid alone ; but 
others have repeated this experiment, and have difcovered a 
refult very different from that obferved by Mr. Scheele.— 
Mr. Cavallo, in this chapter, gives a fair account of the facts 
which feem to oppofe the notion, that an earth as well as an 
acid is neceflary to the production of atmofpheric air. This 


account is followed by a catalogue of the vitrielic falts and 
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other fubftances which yield dephlogifticated air. Afterwards 
are enumetated the properties of dephlogiticated air ; which 
form too numerous a catalogue to be particularly noticed by 
us. We would, however, obferve, that Mr. Cavallo is, in one 
inftance, led aftray by the idea which Mr. Fontana fuppofes 
might be derived from expofing dephlogifticated air after it 
has been breathed to the furface, or pafling it through a body 
of lime water. This error, as we have obferved in a former 
Review, is founded on the falfe opinion, that common air 
by rcfpiration is changed into fixed air; The author pre- 
{cribes a method by which pure air may be breathed at a very 
eafy rate; but this depends chiefly on the fallacy we have 
juft pointed out. 

It may be fufficient to inform the reader, that the remainder 
of Part III. affigns a feparate chapter for the confideration of 
each feparate air; and that in all, the author is as copious as 
in that we have already reviewed. We felt fome objections 
ftarting in our minds to a few only of the multitudinous par- 
ticulars, which the author has here colleéted, more efpecially 
to what he fays in relation to the different weights of air ; 
but in this inftance he follows others, to whofe modes of 
operation nothing can raife greater objections than the various 
refults of their experiments. Mr. Cavendifh (if we remem- 
ber rightly) makes the weight of infammable air to be to'that 
of common air as 4:10 nearly; Mr. Fontana as 1:15; and 
we fhould not be furprifed to find a third who proved a dif- 
ference much lefs or much greater than either of the preceding. 
Mr. Fontana’s apparatus, however, as defcribed by the au- 
thor, is by far the beft we have yet feen ;—it fhould be ob- 
ferved here, that if we except the facts relating to common, 
dephlogifticated, inflammable, nitrous, and fixed air, thofe 
which are recited concerning the others are taken almoft en- 
tirely from Dr. Prieftley, to whom the author is obliged 
for the greateft part of his work. He feems, when he 

rinted this compilation, to have been a ftranger to the laft 
volume publifhed by that indefatigable experimentalift: and 
for this reafon the tyro, after he has read Mr. Cavallo’s pro- 
duction, will ftill have a great deal to learn concerning the 
{cience of airs. 
_ The author, in the chapter ‘ containing conjeCtures re- 

lating to the'theory of fluids permanently elaftic, and the con- 
ftitution of the atmofphere,’ feems to deny the exiftence of a 
repulfive power ; and in one part he declares the impofiibility 
of demonftrating a change of attraction into repulfion, by 
mathematical reafoning. We are forry to obferve this tefti- 
mony 
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Suppofe to exprefs the law by which a force increafes 
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as we approach towards the’ attracting body, whenever a in 
this cafe becomes equal to x, the expreflion is changed into 4, or 
the force is infinite, if a fhould become greater thah x, the 
denominator of the fraétion will have a negative fign, and, in 
the language of mathematicians, the attractive will be changed 
into a repulfive force. | 

Through the whole of this work we find ample reafon 
to applaud the author’s induftry, his accuracy, and his mi- 
nutenefs : perhaps the bulk of the volume might have been 
diminifhed, with ‘fome advantage and with little difficulty ; 
but in philofophical treatifes and compilations there is lefs 
danger in bordering. upon tedioufnefs than obfcurity. Mr. 
Cavallo’s defign is obvious ; and if the utility/of the plan be 
acknowledged, we think the execution of it not unworthy of 
approbation. 





The Englifh Garden: a Poem. Book the Fourth. By W. Mafon, 
M. A. ato. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 


7s elegant poeem, which has been publifhed in feparate 
parts *, is at length completed. 

The firft book contains the general principles of the art, 
which are fhewn to be no other than thofe, which conftitute 
beauty in the fifter art of landfcape painting ; beauty, which 
yefults from a well-chofen variety of curves, in contradiftin&tion 
to that of archiite€ture, which arifes from a judicious fymmetry 
of right lines. ~ 

The fecond hook proceeds to a more practical difcuffion off 
the fubject; but confines itfelf to one point only, the difpo- 
fition of the ground-plan, and the proper difpofition and form- 
ation of the paths and fences. Here the curvilinear principle 
is again particularly recommended. 

The third book.proceeds to add: natural ornament to that 
ground-plan, which the fecond book hadafcertained, in its two 
capital branches, wood and-water. | 

Fa@itious or artificial ornaments, in contradiftin@ion to na- 
tural ones, form the general fubje& of the fourth book: now 
‘publifhed. By thefe is meant, not only every aid, which the 
art borrows from architeéture, but thofe fmaller pieces of fe- 





© The firft book was publifhed in 1772, the fecond in 1777,.and 
the third in 1779, 
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parate fcenery, appropriated either to ornament or ufe, which 
do not make a neceflary part of the whole, and which, if ad- 
mitted into it; would frequenily occafion a littlenefs ill-fuiting 
with that unity and fimplicity, which fhould ever. be prin- 
cipally attended to in an extenfive pleafure-ground. 
In this book the fcene is laid at the feat of Alcander. 
¢ Crowning a gradual.hill his manfion rofe 
~ In antient Enghth grandeur : turrets, {pires, | 
And windows, climbing high from bafe to roof 
tn wide and radisnt rows, befpoke its birth 
‘Coéval with thofe rich cathedral fanes, 
(Gothic ill-nam’d) where harmony refults 
From difunited parts ; and fhapes minute, 
At ence diftinét and blended, ‘boldly form 
One vaft majeftic whole. B! oO modern art 
Had marr’d with mifplac’d fymmetry the pi 
Alcander held it faired : ons height, 9 
Which weftering to its fite the front furvey’d, 
He firft his tafte employ’d: for there a line 
Of thinly fcatter’d beech too tamely broke 
The blank horizon. ‘ Draw we round yon knowl,” 
Alcander cry’d, “ in ftately Norman mode, 
A wall embattled; and within its guard 
Let every ftructure needful for a farm 
Airife in caftle femblance; the huge barn 
Shall with a mock portcullis arm the gate, 
Where Ceres entering, 0’er the flail-proof floor 
In golden triumph rides ; fome tower rotund 
' Shall to the pigeons and their callow young 
Safe rooft afford; and ev’ry buttrefs broad, 
Whofe proud projection feems a mafs of ftone, 
Give fpace to ftall the heifer, and the'fteed. ~ 
So fhall each part, tho’ turn’d to rural ufe, 
Deceive the eye with thofe bold feudal forms 
That Fancy loves to gaze on.” This atchtev’d, 
Now nearer home he calls returning Art 
To hide the ftru€ture rude where winter pounds 
Tn conic pit his congelations hoar, 
That fummer may his tepid beverage cool 
With the chill luxury ; his dairy too 
There ftands of form unfightly : both to veil, 
He builds of old disjointed mofs-grown ftone 
A time-ftruck abbey. An impending grove 
Screens it behind with reverential fhade ; 
While bright in front the ftream reflecting fpreads, 
Which winds a mimic river o’er his lawn. 
The fane conventual there is dimly feen, 
The mitred window, and the cloiiter pale, 
With many a.mouldering column ; ivy fon 
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Round the rude chinks her net of foliage fpreads 5 
Its verdant mefhes feem to prop the wall.’ 


Tt was faid, in the firft book, that of thofe archite&tural 
objects, which improve a fine natural Englith profpe&, the 
two principal ones are a caftle and an abbey. ‘ In conformity 
with this idea, Alcander begins to exercife his tafte by form-. 
ing a refemblance of thofe two capital artificial features, uniting | 
them however with utility.’ | 

A ruined abbey affords the poet fome images, which are 
highly pitturefque, and in pleafure-grounds may ferve to di- 
verfify the fcene, and give the place an air of folemnity and 
ancient grandeur, But we have fome doubts, refpecting the 
propriety of fuch an objeét near the manfion ; as we apprehend, 
that all appearance of ruin ought to be removed from thence. 
Befides, the mere imitation of a ruined abbey is a ridiculous 
deception ; a miferable object, totally deftitute of thofe hal- 
lowed walls and awful cells, which alone .can give it a ve- 
nerable afpect, and make a proper impreffion on the mind of 
the {pectator. 

In order to render this part of the poem more agreeable, the 
author introduces a tale, and conveys his inftructions through 
the medium of an interefting ftory.—A fair Boffonian, whom 
he calls Nerina, is fhipwrecked, and faved by Alcander ; who 
foon conceives a tender paffion for the beautiful ftranger ; 
and, while he entertains her at his houfe, makes feveral ele- 
gant improvements, agreeable to her tafte and wifhes, When 
fhe fuggefted the idea of a woodbine bower, which was to be 
¢alled Nerina’s, 

¢ —— his fancy inftant form’d 
The fragrant fcene fhe wifh’d ; and love with art 
Uniting, foon produc’d the finith’d whole.’ 


In defcribing Alcander’s confervatory, the poet fays, 


In the midft 
A ftatue ftood, the work of Attic art ; 

“Its thin light drapery, caft in fluid folds, 
Proclaim’d its ancientfy ; all fave the head, 
Which ftole (for love is prone to gentle thefts) 
The features of Nerina; yet that head, 

So perfect in refemblance ; all is air ‘ 

So tenderly impaffion’d ; to the trunk, 

Which Grecian fkill had form’d, fo aptly join’d, 
Phidias himfelf might feem to have in{fpir’d 

The chiffel, brib’d to do the am’rous fraud. 

One graceful hand held forth a flow’ry wreath, 
The other preft her zone ; while round the bafe 
Dolphins, and Triton fhells, and plants marine 
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Proclaim’d, that Venus, rifing from the fea, 
Had veil’d in Flora’s modeft veft her charms.’ 


The f{cheme of placing a modern head upon an ancient 
Grecian ftatue is a whimfical contrivance. And a flowery 
wreath in the hand of a female figure, furrounded with dol- 
phins and fhells of tritons, 1s an incongruity. 

The ftory ends in a ‘tragical manner. The lady had been 
engaged by her father to a lover, whofe name is ‘Cleon. By 
accident Cleon comes to the feat of Alcander. Nerina meets 
him unexpectedly ; is thunderftruck, faints, and after a fhort 
interval of compofure, in which fhe expreffes her efteem for 
Cleon, and her affection for Alcander, expires! 


¢ —— She paus’d, and dropt 
A filent tear; then preft the ftranger’s hand ; 
Then bow’d her head upon Aicande?’ breatt, 
And * blefs them both, kind heav’n !” fhe pray’d, and died.» 


This affeting incident made a deep impreffion on Alcander ; 
and in one of. his contemplative and melancholy hours, as he 
was wandering through a grove of yew trees, within fight of 
the vault, in which his Nerina was buried, Fancy fuggefted the 
_ idea of erecting a hermitage. 


What if here,”? 

Cry’d the hee foother, in a whifper foft, 

¢¢ Some open fpace were form’d, where other fhades, 
Yet all of folemn fort, cyprefs and bay 

Funereal, penfive birch its languid arms 

That droops, with waving willows deem’d to weep, 
And fhiv’ring afpens mixt their varied green ; 

What if yon trunk, ‘thorn of jits murky creft, 
Reveal'd ‘the facred fane”? Alcander heard 

The charmer ; ev’ry accent feem’d his own, 

So much they touch’d his heart’s fad unifon. 

“* Yes, yes, he cry’dy; Why not behold it all ? 
That bough remov’d fhews me the very vault 
Where my Nerina fleeps, and where, when heav’n, 
In pity to my plaint, the mandate feals, 

My duft with her’s fhall mingle.” Now his hinds, 
Call'd tothe tafk, their willing axes wield ; - 

Joyful to fee, as witlefs of the caufe, 

Their much-lov’d lord his fylvan arts refume. 

And next, within the centre of the gloom, 

A thed of twifting roots and living mofs, 

With rufhes thatch’d, with wattled oziers lin’d, 
He bids them raife : it feem’d a hermit’s cell ; 

Yet void of hour-glafs, fcull, and maple difh, 

Its mithic garniture : Alcander® s tafte 

Ditdains to trick with emblematic toys 
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The place where he and Melancholy mean. 

Fo fix Nerina’s buit, her genuine buft 

The model of the marble. “There he hides, . 
Clofe as a mifer’s gold, the fculptur’d clay } 

And but at early morn and Latett eve 

Unlocks the fimple fhrine, and heaves a figh ; 
Then does he turn, and thro’ the glimm’ring ‘glade 
Caft a long glance upon her houfe of death ; 

Then views the butt again, and drops a tear. 

Is this idolatry, ye fage ones fay ? —— 

Or, if ye doubt, go view the num’rous train 

Of poor and fatherlefs his care confoles ; 

The firht will tell thee, he that dries their tears 
Has unfeen angels hov’ring o’er his head, 

Who leave their heav’n to fee him fhed his own.’ 


‘ If this building, fays our author, is found to be in its right 
pofition, ftructures of the fame kind will be thought improperly 
placed, when fituated, as they frequently are, on an eminence, 
commanding an extenfive profpect. I have either feen or heard 
of one of this kind, where the builder feemed to be fo much con- 
vinced of its incongruity, that he endeavoured to atone for it by 
the following ingenious motto : 


« Defpicere unde queas alios, paflimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis quetere vite.’ Luc. libs ii. v. 9, 


¢ But it may be faid, that real hermitages are frequently found on 
high mountains, Here, I muft obferve, the difficulty of accefs 
gives that idea of retirement, not eafily to be conv eyed by imi- 
tations of them in a garden feene, without much accompanying 
fhade, and that lownefs of fituation, which occafions a feclufion 


from ail gay objedts,’ 
- Ina poftfcript the ingenious author obviates fome objeftions, 
and affigns his reafons for writing in blank verfe. 





Almada Hill: an Epiftle from Lifoon. By William Fulias 
Mickle. 4to. 25. 6d. Bew. 


E cannot introduce this poem to our readers more pro- 
perly than with the Advertifement, which-the author 
as prefixed. 


‘ Though no fubjeéts are more proper for poetry than thofe 
which are founded upon hiftorical retrofpeét, the author of fuch 
a poem lies under very particular difadvantages: every one can 
underfland and relifh a work merely fidtitious, deferiptive, or 
fentimental; but a previous acquaintance, and even intimacy, 
with the hiftory and characters upon which the other poem is 
founded, is abfolutely neceflary to do juftice.to its author, With- 
out fuch previous knowlege, the ideas which he would convey 
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pafs unobferved, as in an unknown tongue ; and the happieft al” 
lufion, if he is fortunate enough to attain any thing worthy of 
that name, is unfelt and unfeen. Under thefe difadyantages the 
following epiftle is prefented to the public, whofe indulgence and 
candour the author has already amply experienced. 

‘ In the twelfth par Fates, and great part of Portugal 
and Spain, were in poffeflion of the Moors. Alphonfo, the firft 
king of Portugal, having gained feveral victories over that people, 
was laying fiege to Lifbon, when Robert, duke of Gloucefter, on 
his way to the Holy Land, gf upon the coaft of that king- 
dom. As the caufe was the fame, Robert was eafily perfuaded 
to make his firft crufade in Portugal He demanded that the 
ftorming of the Caftleof Lifbon, fituated ona confiderable hill, 
and whofe ruins fhew it to have been of great ftrength, fhould 
be allotted to him, while Alphonfo was to affail the walls.and the 
city. Both leaders were fuccefsful; and Alphonfo, among the 
- rewards which he beftowed upon the Englifh, granted to thofe 
who were wounded, or unable to proceed to Paleftine, the Caftle 
of Almada, and the adjoining lands. 

¢ The river Tagus, below and oppofite to Lifbon, is edged by 
fteep grotefque rocks, particularly on the fouth fide. Thofe on 
the fouth are generally higher and much more magnificent and 
p:cturefque than the Cliffs of Dover, Upon one of the higheit of 
thefe, and directly oppofite to Lifbon, remain the ftately ruins of 
the Caftle of Almada. 

¢ In December, 1779, as the author was wandering among 
thefe ruins, he was ftruck with the idea, and formed the plan of 
the following poem ; an idea which, it ry 6 be allowed, was na- 
tural to the tranflator of the Lufiad, and the plan may, in fome 
degree, be called a fupplement to that work. 

‘ The following poem, except the corrections and a few lines, 
was written in Portugal, The defcriptive parts are ftri@ly local. 
The fineft profpect of Lifbon and the Tagus (which is there 
about four miles broad) is from Almada, which alfo commands 
the adjacent country, from the Rock of Cintra to the Caftle and 
City of Palmela, an extent of above fifty miles. This ‘magnifi- 
cent view is completed by the extenfive opening at the mouth of 
the Tagus, about ten miles-below, which difcovers the Atlantic 
Ocean.’ . 





The epiftle opens with the following elegant and poetic 


exordium. 


‘ While you, my friend, from louring wintery plains 
Now pale with {nows, now black with:drizzling rains, 
From teaflefs woodlands, and difhonour’d bowers 
Mantled by gloomy mifts, or lafh’d by flowers 

Of hollow moan, while nota flruggling beam 

Steals from the fun to play.on Ifis’ ream ; 

While from thefe fcenes by England’s winter fpread 
Swift to the cheerful hearth your fieps are led, 
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Pleas’d from the threatening tempeft to retire, 

And join the circle round the focial fire,; 

In other clime through fun-batk’d {cenes I ftray, 

As the fair landf leads my thoughtful way, 

As upland path, winding, bids me rove 

Where orange bowers invite, or olive grove, « 
No fullen phantoms brooding o’er my breaft, 

‘i he genial influence of the clime I tafte; 

Yet {till regardful of my nattve fhore, . 

In every fcene, my roaming eyes explore, 

Whate’er its afpect, fill, by memory brought, 

My fading country rufhes on my thought. 

¢ While now perhaps the claflic page you turn, 
And warin’d with honeft indignation Tira, 

* Till hopelefs, ficklied by the climate’s gloom, 
Your generous fears call forth Britannia’s doom, 
What hotitile fpears her facred lawns invade, 

By friends deferted, by herchiefs betray’d, 

Low fall’n and vanquifh’d !—I, with mind ferene 
As Lifboa’s fky, yet penfive as the fcene 

Around, and penfive feems the fcene to me, 
From other ills my country’s fate forefee. 

‘ Not from the hands that wield Iberia’s fpear, 
Not from the hands that Gaul’s proud thunders bear, 
Nor thofe that turn on Albion’s breaft the fword 
Beat down of late by Albion when it gored 
Their own, whoimpious doom their parent’s fall 
Beneath the world’s great foe th’ infidrous Gaul ; . 
Yes,. not from thefe the immedicable wound 
Of Albion — Other is the bane profound 
Deftin’d alone to touch her mortal per¢ ; 

Herfelf is fick and poifoned at the heart.’ 


In the profecution of the poem, the author’s fancy appears 


to be warmed with the glory of ancient warriors, both of Eng- 
land and Portugal ; and in the ardor of this generous enthu- 
fiafm, he pours forth thefe animated ftrains : 





‘ O’er Tago’s banks where’er I roll mine eyes 
The gallant deeds of ancient days arife ; 
The icenes the Lufian Mufes fond difplay’d 
Before me oft, as oft at eve I ftray’d 
By Ifis’ hallowed ftream. Oft now the ftrand 
Where Gama march’d his death-devoted band, 
While Lifbon awed with horror faw him {pread 
The daring fails that firft to India led ; 
And oft Almada’s caftled fteep infpires 
The penfive Mafe’s vifionary fires ; 
Almada Hill to Englith memory dear, 
While thades of Englath heroes wander here ! 
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¢ To ancient Englifh valour facred fiill 
Remains, and.ever foaill, Almada Hill; 
‘The hill and lawns to Englifh valour given 
What time the Arab moons from Spain were driver, 
Before the banners of the crofs fubdued. 


When Lifbon’s towers were bathed in Moorith blood — 


By Glofter’s lance.— Romantic days that yield 
Of gallant deeds a wide luxuriant field 

Dear to the Mufe that loves the fairy plains 
Where ancient honour wild and ardent reigns.’ 





The profpec& from Almada Hill is reprefented as extremely 
magnificent; and the poet has increafed the grandeur of the 
fubject, by blending with local defcription the more {plendid 
among the hiftorical tranfaCtions, which relate to ancient Lu- 


fitania.—He thus defcribes the dreadful earthquake, which 


happened at Lifbon in 1755. 
¢ Hark, what low found from Cintra rock! the air 

Trembles with horror: fainting lightnings glare ; 
Shrill crows the cock, the dogs give difmal yell ; 
And with the whirlwind’s roar full comes the fwell ; 
Convulfive ftaggers rock th’ eternal ground, 
And heave the ocean from his bed profound ; 
A dark-red cloud the towers of Lifboa veils ; 
Ah heaven, what dreadful groan ! the rifing gales. 
Bring light ; and Lifboa fmoaking in the duft 
Lies ‘fall’n.—The wide-fpread ruins, ftill auguft, 
Still fhew the footfteps where the dreadful God 
Of earthquake, cloath’d in howling darknefs, trod; 
Where mid foul weeds the heaps of marble tell 
From what proud height the fpacious temples fell ; 
And penury and floth of fqualid mien 
Beneath the rooflefs palace walls are feen 
In favage hovels, where the tap’{tried floor 
Was trod by nobles aad by kings before ; 
How like, alas, her Indian empire’s ftate ! 
How like the city’s and the nation’s fate ! 
Yet time points core to a brighter day ; 
Points to the domes that ftretch their fair array 
Through the brown ruins lifting to the fky 
A loftier brow and mien of promife high ; 
Points to the river-fhore where wide and grand 
The courts of commerce and her walks expand, 
As an.imperial palace to retain : 
The univerfal queen, and fix ‘her reign ; 
Where pleas’d fhe hears the groaning oar refound; 
By magazines and ars’nals mounded round, 
Whofe yet unfinifhed grandeur proudly boafts 
The faireft hope of either India’s coafts, ~ . 
And bids the Mufe’s eye in vifion roam 
‘Lhreugh mighty fcenes in ages long to come.” 
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We may obferve of this pdem, in general, that the defcriptive 
parts are marked with a chafte and natural fimplicity, rather 
than with a luxuriance of images; that the fentiments are 
juft and elevated ; and that, though the harmony of the ver- 
fification is fometimes injured by the length of the periods, the 


produttion, on the whole, is not unworthy 1 thei ifigenious tranf- 
lator of the Lufiad. 





—— 


The Tragedies of Euripides tranflated. Vol. if. 1. 15. fewed. 
Dodfley. Sa 


FURIPIDES, as we obferved in a * former Review, is un- 

doubtedly of all the Greek tragedians, on many accounts, 
the moft difficult to tranflate. © Ardaousy however; as the 
talk is, we entertained the moft fanguine hopes that Mr. 
Potter, of whofe tafte, learning, and abilities, we had a fa- 
vourable opinion, would have been able to perform it. His 
#E{chylus, though’ not without faults, was defervedly ap- 
plauded in the literary world as a performance of no incon- 
fiderable merit ; we are forry to add, that his Euripides is, 
by no means, equal to.it. In the performance now before 
us, though there are fome parts which lay claim to our ap- 
probation, there are, at the fame time, many others which 
carry with them indifputable marks of carelefinefs and in- 
attention. 

Fidelity, elegance, and perfpicuity, are the effential requi- 
fites in a good tranflation ; with regard to the fr/ft of thefe, Mr. 
Potter’s verfion is, in general, tolerably faithful ; though thete 
are fome paflagés, the true ferfe and meaning of which he 
has miftaken and mifinterpreted ; but from our duthor’s infu fii- 
ciency in the two datter indifpenfible requifites of elegance and 
perfpicuity, arife our principal objections to this work, the ftyle 
of which is neither chafte, poetical, claflical, or harmonious. 
The features of Euripides. may be exactly traced, and a. ge- 
neral likenefs preferved ; but the colouring is coarfe and inde- 
licate, without that grace and foftnefs,; that elegance and pas 
thos, which fo eminently diftinguifh the original. 

But, that our readers ‘may’ judge for ‘themfelves, we will 
lay before them a few quotations from'this performance. “The 
firft of thefe fhall be taken ftom the Alceftis, the ftory of 
which is thus briefly told by our tranflator. 


« Pheres, the father of Admetus, had refigned his kingdom to 
his fon, and retired to his paternal eftate, as was ufual in thofe 
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ftates where the /cepire was a fpear*. -Admetus, on his firft ac- 
ceflion to the regal power, had kindly received Apollo, who was 
banifhed from heaven, and compelled for the {pace of a year to 
be flave toa mortal; and the god, after he was reftored to his 
celeftial honours, did not forget that friendly houfe, but, when 
Admetus lay ill of a difeafe from which there was no recovery, 
prevailed upon the Fates to fpare his life, on condition rhat fome . 
near relation would confent to. die for him ; but neither his father, 
nor his-mother;- nor any of his friends was willing to pay this ran- 
fome: Alcettis, hearing this, generoufly devoted hér own life te 

fave her hufband’s.’ . 


The tragedy opens thus, - 


* Apollo.) Thy royal houfe, Admetus, yet again 
I vifit, where a flave among thy flaves 
Thy table, though a god, | deign’d to praife ; 
- To this compell’d by Jove, who flew my fon 
The healing fage, launching againit his breaft 
The flaming thunder; hence enraged I kill’d 
’ The Cyclops, that prepared his fiery bolts. 
For this a penal tafk my vengefull fire 
Affign’d me, toa mortal ‘doom’d a flave 
Perforce ; I hither came,. and fed his herds, 
Who friendly entertain’d me, guarding then, 
And to this day, his hofpitable houfe. 
Holy the houfe, and holy is its lord, 
The fon of Pheres ; him from death I faved 
The Fates beguiling ;. for thofe ancient pow’rs 
Affented that Admetus fhould efcape 
Death then approaching, would fome other go, 
Exchang’d for him, to the dark realms beneath, | 
His friends, his father, e’en the aged dame 
That gave him birth, were afk’d in vain; not one 
Was found, his wife except ; for him the will’d” 
To die ; and view no more th’ etherial light. 
She in the houfe, fupported in their arms, 
Now fighs out her laft breath ; for the muft die, 
And this the fate-appointed day : for this, 
Dear as it is, | leave the friendly: manfion, 
Left there pollution find me. But I fee 
Orcus advancing near, prieft of the dead, 
He to the houfe of Pluto will conduct her ; 
Obfervant of the itated time he comes, . 
True tothe day, when fhe perforce muft die. 





~~ 


_ * Mr. Potter, we are to fuppofe, means a ftate liable to perpe- 
tual invafions, where the poffeffion of the throne muft be maintained 
by the (word or fpear; but furely this isa ttrange, quaint, and un- 
intelligible mode.of expreffion. 


¢ Orcus, 
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* Orcus, Apollo. ; 


© Orcus.] Why art thou here ?, Why doft thou make this houf® 
Thy haunt, Apollo? Thou doft wrong, again. - | 

‘Th’ infernal realms defrauding of their honours, 

Torn from them, or delay’d. Sufficed it not 

T’ have fnatch’d Admetus from_his door, the Fates 

With fraudfull arts deluding ? Now again 

Arm’d with thy bow why doft thou guard his wife, 

Daughter of Pelias, bound by folemn vow, 

Saving her hufband’s life, to die for him? : 

‘ Apollo.| Fear not; thy right I reverence and juft claim. 
Orcus.] What means thy bow, if thou revere the right ? 
Apollo.| It ever is my wont to bear thefe arms. : 

. Orcus.) Ay, and unjuftly to defend this houfe. 

Apollo.] I mourn th’ afflictions of the man I love. 

Orcus.} Wou’dt thou defraud me of this fecond dead ? 
Apollo,| ‘The fir by violence I took not,from thee. 
Orcus.} How on the earth then walks he.now alive ? 
Apollo.) Ranfom’d by her, for whom thou now art come. 
Orcus.] And I will lead her to the realms below. 

Apollo.) Takeher: I know not if I might perfuade thee. 
Orcus.] Him, whom I ought, to feize: for that prepared. 
Apollo. No: but t’ involve in death ripe, ling’ring age. 
Oreus.| Full well I underftand thy fpeech and zeal. 
Apollo.| May then Alceftis to that age be fpared ? 

Orcus.) No: honour, be affured, delights e’en me. 
Apollo.) Thou canft but takea fingle life, no more. 
Orcus.] Greater my glory when the youthfull die. 

Apollo. | More fumptuous obfequies await her age. 

Orcus.] This were a law in favour of the rich. 

Apollo,| What fecret meaning hath thy wifdom here? 
Orcus.| They with their wealth would purchafe to die old. 
Apollo.| Wilt thou not then indulge me with this grace ? 
Orcus,] Not I indeed: go to: thou know’ft my manners, , 
Apollo.| Hoftile to mortals, hateful to the gods. 

Orcus.] Thou canft not have all that thou fhou’dft not have.’ 


This tranflation, as every reader who has any ear or tafte 
cannot but obferve, is too clofe and literal, and the lines 
confequently tame, ill-founding, and profaical.—In our re- 
marks on an anonymous verfion of Euripides, in the courfe of 
laft year, we obferved that whatever might be advanced in its fa- 
vour, by the fanguine admirers of the ancient drama, the fnip- 
{nap dialogue which frequently paffes between two illuftrious 
perfons, who reply to each other in {peeches of one line only, 
for half an hour together, is, to the laft degree, abfurd and 
ridiculous: the conftant repetition of the fame number of fyl. 
lables from each of the fpeakers muft, one would imagine, 
have tired the patience even of an Athenian audience, moft 
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certainly it would have had that effe& on an Englifh one. 
Sach were, and’ firch continue: to” be, ‘out fentiments' or this 
point; and to this opinion, Mr. Potter. himfelf feems, in a 
great meafure, to fubfcribe; thotigh he endedvouts to pa al- 


liate the fault..of the ancjent tragedians inftead of condeipae 
ing it. 


¢ It may not be amifs (fays he im a ‘note, P: 54) ‘to oblerve 
once for all, that in the moft interefling and important fcenes 
the dialogue ; is often thus broken intd fingle lines, éach' {peaker 
confining himfelf to'his litie, forhétimes fo Or ‘a l6tig Continwaitce. 
It is dificult to-contéive what grace this ameehedn vecitative Wad 
on the Athenian® ftage, -but'that dt had fome etace wei may con- 
clude from the frequent fe of itby the “three creat writer's’ of 
tragedy: to thé Englith reader 4¢t is ikely to have “a different ef- 
feet yet the tfaitflator did not thm hinfelfiat liberty to deviate 
from the mannét f compotion: preferibed by his author. ‘ft will 
eafily be conceived that thefe paffees muft-have occafioned a pe- 
culiar difficulty and trouble; and where ‘an Enelith line fs found 
lefs harmonious than the compéfer of it withes it to be, hie humbly 


hopes that it will’ be imputed,- HOt fo” his want of ear, but tothe 
confinement he was’ undedy’ and’ to’ his unwillingnefs td facrifice 


fenfe to found: G 


Mr. Poiter has here. carried, his complaifance in favour of 
antiquity rather.tod far, ‘by duppofing that Euripides mu? have 
had fome good reafon for this wmabean recitative, as he quaintly 
ftyles it; thowgh no fuch reafon appears tows, ‘ He did not 
eherefore think himfelf at liberty.to deviate from the. matmer 
of compofition prefcribed bychis author.’ » But why not? Mr. 
Potter might, with jaft‘as much reafon, have confined him- 
felf throughout his tranflation tothe werbum verbo of Horace’s 
fidus interpres, and ‘not’ thorght himifelf at Inberty to give us 
mbré or lefS lines than Euripidés has ‘in Greek, or ptéfented 
us with, Englifh iambics and trochaics, inftead of blank 
verfe, and lyric meafures, ‘Certainly atranflator, in. this fitua- 
tion, ‘has a right to fhorten fome ‘of? the f{peeches, or extend 
others ; and by running one verfe into the other, produce at | 
leaft fome' “variety : this, which is yet more extraordinary, 
though he Here protetts againft it in fome places, he has him- 
felf done ';it is pity that he did not doit in af From_the 
fear of indulging himfelf in thisvenial hberty, how aukward 
a figure do fome*of the lines’ make which we juft now quoted t 


6 ou tt thon defraud, me of #7: Jecond dead ?” 


a’ De anlchesielbie tistmde? we are to-fuppofe, ander “rood. Is this 
grammar or denfe,any more than 
* 6 Fake her : I know not ft I inicht perfuade thee,’ 


. inftead 
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‘inftead of * I know not whether it would_be pofiible for me, 
by. any means, to difluade thee from i it. What is the an{wer 
of Orcus to this, 


‘Him, whom Lought, to feize: for that prepared.’ 


This is obfcure and unintelligible ; ; though the Greek is plain, 
and the fenfe obvious. 


Kzesvesy ov ay Xeon Tete yap TeTaypcba. 
What follows is ftill farther. from the apparent meaning.of 
the original—Ka, Togas Acandag wy. € Wife as you are, fays 


Apollo, you feem ‘to have forgot panseaid > which Mr. Potter 
renders, 


¢ What /ecret meaning hath thy ition here ?? 


To which Orcus replies, 3 
‘ They with their wealth would Be to die old.’ 


Purchafe added years, . or length of days, would have been in- 
telligible ; but purchaje to die, is certainly not Englifh. ‘The 
laft of thefe amabeans is very heavy indeed ! 


¢ Thou canft not have all that thou fhoud’ ft not have.? 
We cannot read it without thinking of Pope’s, 
¢ And ten long words oft creep in one dull line }.’ 


But this paflage is clofe to' thé Original ; Mr. Potter there 
fore will probably call it ,one..of. thofe, inftances of a fim- 
ple and unvaried ftyle-{ of-Euripides which has given him 
fo much trouble; and that he did not think it allowable to 
attempt to elevate its fimplicity. Weare as great friends to 
nature and fimplicity as Mri Potter, or any of their warmeft 
advocates could wifh us to be; but, at the fame time, muft 
beg leave to contend, that, by care and attention, fimplicity 
may always, or at leaft in a great meafure, be preferved, a 
out deviating either into dulnefs, ox vulgarity: we thin 
likewife, that a tranflator, may be faithful to his original, and 
yet, by proper exprefligns, efpecially in our copious: lan- - 
guage, raife what is low or mean, vary a little what is trite 
and’ common ; and reconcile ancient plainnefs of language, 
and fimplicity of manners, with modern delicacy and re- 
finement. If Pope, and other excellent tranflators, had zot 
done this, they would never have pleafed or gratified an 
Englith reader; and to the negle& of this, if we are not 
much miftaken, it will be fa bok owing, that the per- 





of tliefe we have janumerable ‘inftances i in almoa every ‘page of 
“the tranflation. 


} See Preface, p.’xv. 
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formance before us will probably, unlefs carefully corrected 
and revifed, never meet with that portion of public appro- 
bation and applaufe, which the known charaéter, learning, and 
abilities of its author had flattered us with the hopes of. 
There are, we are ready to acknowledge, fome parts of: this 
tranflation which feem to indicate that if Mr. Potter had taken 
more pains he might have fucceeded in-a//. The firft regular 
chorus in the Alceftis is extremely well tranflated, as the reader 
will fee by the following firft and fecond ftrophe, 


STROPHE x, 


¢ Immortal blifs be thine, 
Daughter of Pelias, in the realms below, 
Immortal pleafures round thee flow, 
Though never there the fun’s bright beams fhall fhine. 
Be the black-brow’d Pluto told, 
And the Stygian boatman old, 
Whofe rude hands grafp the oar, the ruddet. guide, 
The dead conveying o’er the tide, 
Let him be told fo rich a freight before 
His light fkiff never bore ; 
Till him that o’er the joylefs lakes 
The nobjeft of her fex her dreary paffage takes, 


STROPHE 2. 


‘ Thy praife the bards hall tell, 

When to their hymning voice the echo rings. 

Or when they fweep the folemn ftrings, 
And wake to rapture the fev’n-chorded fhell, 

Or in Sparta’s jocund bow’rs, 

Circling when the vernal hours 
Bring the Carnean feaft, whilft through the night 

Full-orb’d the high moon rolls her light ; 
Or where rich Athens proudly elevate 

Shows her magnific ftate ; 

Their voice thy glorious death fhall raife, 
And fwell th’ enraptur’d ftrain. to celebrate thy praife.’ 





The antiftrophe unfortunately falls off, and fome familiar, 
and rather vulgar expreflions, fuch as 
¢— fhould he chu/e to wed again,’ 
and ! : 
¢ His mother in the earth refu/ed to lie; 
Nor would his antient father die’ 


difgrace the ode, and {poil the effeft of the whole. When 
(to proceed in our examination of the Alceftis) our author re- 
turns with his original to the {nip-fnap or battledore and fhuttle- 

! cock 
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cock dialogue, he drops again into the tirefome and ridiculous: 
how abfurdly do Hercules and Admetus bandy it about! 


« Admetus.| My father lives, and fhe that bore me lives. 
Hercules.| Lies then thy wife Alceftis ’mongtt the dead ? 
Ad.| Of her I have in double wife to fpeak. 

Her.) As of the living, fpeak’ft thou, or the dead ? 

4d. She is, and is no more: this grief afflicts me. 
Her.| This gives no information: dark thy words. 
Ad.| Know’ft thou not then the deftiny affign’d her ? 
Her,| 1 know that the fubmits to die for thee. 

Ad.| To this affenting is fhe not no more? 

Her.| Lament her not too foon; await the time. 

4d.| She’s dead; one foon to di¢ is now no more. 
Her.] It differs wide tobe, ‘or not to be. - 

Ad.| Such are thy fentiments, far other mine. 

Her.| But wherefore aré thy tears ? What friend is dead ? 
Ad.) A woman; of a woman made [ mention. 

Her.| Of toreign birth, or one allied to thee ? 

Ad.) Of foreign’birth, but tomy houfe moft dear. 
Hoer.] How in thy houfe then did fhe chance to die ? 
Ad.) Her father dead, fhe came an orphan hither. 
Her.] Would I had found thee with no grief oppreffed. 
Ad.| With what intent doft thou exprefs thee thus? 
Her.| To feek fome other hofpitable ‘hearth.. 

Ad.) Notfo, O king; come not fo great an ill. 

Her.| To thofe that mourn a gueft is troublefome. 

Ad.| Dead are the dead: but enter thou my houfe.’ 


Can any thing be more languid and uninterefting than 
fuch a converfation ? What can we fay to fuch exprel- 
fions as, | 

¢ Of her I have in double wife to fpeak.’ . 
¢ —— 1s fhe not 10 more ?” 
é doft thou exprefs thee thus?” 
‘Dead are the dead: but enter thon my houfe,’ 








Would fuch a dialogue be :fuffered for half a minute in a mo- 
dern theatre? 

The interview between Pheres and Admetus, Mr. Potter 
has acknowledged, in his preface to this tragedy, to be harfh 
and indelicate : here it was therefore more incumbent on the 
tranilator to foften the features, and cover the imperfections of 
his author, whom notwithftanding he has left even in a 
worfe condition than he found him. The fubject-matter of 
this fcene, and the fituation “of the actors, are indeed, in all 
refpeéts, ridiculous and indefenfible. The father does not 
think himfelf bound in honour to die for his fon (it would 
be strange if he did); this the fon warmly refents, and re- 
. C4 proaches 
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proaches him for his pufillanimity. The altercation is carried 
on with vehemence on both fides; and the language of the 
tranflation, inftead of being carefully. guarded, is vulgar, 


inelegant, and, in fome parts, very obfcure. Admetus fays 
to his father, 


Art thou my father? No; nor the, who fays, 

She brought me forth, my mother, though fo call’d ; 
But the bafe offspring of fome flave thy wife | 
Stole me, and put me to her breaft. Thy deeds 

Show what thou art by plain and evident proof : 
And never can I deem myfelf thy fon.’—- 

‘ _ For far as in thee lay, 1 died; if yet 

I view this light, fortune prefenting me 

Other deliverer, his fonTam, § * = — 

With pious fondhefs to fupport his age. 
Unmeaning is the old man’s wifh to die, 

Of age complaining and life’s lengthen’d courfe ; 
For, at th’ advance of death, none has the will 
Todie; old age is no more grievous to them.’ 


The four laft lines are almof unintelligible. In the courfe 


of the following fcene we meet with many fuch expreflions as 
thefe, ° 


¢ — hold thy peace—you fellow.’ 
© Thefe are the tokens of thy abject fpirit.’ 
‘ Why get thee gone, thou and thy worthy wife.” 
Ts this the language of kings and princes, or the fcolding of 
the low and vulgar? When Hercules comes, inftead of fup- 


porting the dignity of a hero,-he appears as a libertine and a 


ruffian, and is extremely jocular and familiar ; he fays to the 
attendant, 











‘ — inftructed thus by me 
Bid pleafure welcome, drizk, the life allow’d 
From day to day efteem thine own, all elfe 
Fortune’s. "To Venus chief addrefs thy vows, 
Of all the heavenly pow’rs fhe, gentle queen, 
Kindeft to man, and {weeteft: all befides 
Recklefs let pafs, and liften te my words, 
If thou feeft reafon in them, as I think 


Thou doft; then bid exceffive grief farewell, 
And drink with us,’ 


This, Mr, Potter tells us, in a note, ‘ was intended as a good~ 
humoured rebuke to the flave for his wi/eafonable melancholy ;? 
but why the attendant’s melancholy fhould be called ux/ea/on- 
able we know not, when his beloved miftrefs'was fuppofed to 
lie dead in the houfe. It is not, however, our prefent bu- 
finefs to difpute with Mr, Potter concerning the prapeisty: of 

> Us 
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Euripides’ condu€& of the dtama, but proceed in our review 
of the work before us. In the lamentation of Admetus over 
his wife, whom he fuppofes to be dead, there is, in Euripides, 
fomething very affeéting and pathetic; which has totally 
efcaped in the tranilation; it concludes thus: 


¢—— ne’er fhall I bear 
To fee the loved companions of my wife. 
And if one hates me, be will fay, Behold 
The man, who bafely lives, who dared not die, 
But, giving through the meannefs of his foul 
His wife, avoided death, yet would be deem’d 
A man: he hates his parents, yet himfelf 
Had not the fpirit to die. ‘Thefe ill reports 
Cleave to me: why then with for longer life, 
On evil tongues thus fallen, and evil days.’ 


Thefe lines are very cold and inanimate, the laft only excepted, 
which is apparently borrowed from Milton. 

The cataftrophe of this tragedy, though produced by 
means the moft romantic, improbable, and unnatural, is, to 
the laft degree, interefting. Hercules, who had fought with 
Orcus, or death, and redeemed Alceftis from the grave, intro- 
duces her, covered, we are to fuppofe, with a veil,. to the def- 
pairing hufband, and recommends her to the-care and proteétion 
of Admetus, who unwillingly receives her under his roof, as 
a captive fair one, configned to his friend. Hercules then 
commands him to look on her face ; fhe unmafks or unveils 
(for all.this we are left to conceive, not being at all explained 
to us, except by the words of the play, either by. Euripides 
or his tranflator), difcovering to Admetus his beloved Alceftis, 
This is truly tragic. The difcovery, however, which has 
been greatly improved on by our immortal Shak{fpeare, in his 
Winter’s Tale, where Hermione is reprefented *n a near] 
fimilar fituation, is inartificially . managed. by Euripides, 
and rendered ftill lefs afieCting by Mr. Potter’s verfion; as 
the reader will fee by the following extract from it. —Her- 
cules and Admetus meeting together, after fo extraordinary an 
event, Admetus fays, | 


¢ O I am wretched mor€é than words can fpeak.” 


To which Hercules gravely replies, 

‘ A good wife haft thou loft, who can gainfay it ? 
What a word is gainfay in {uch a fituation as this! but thus 
the dialogue proceeds : 


‘ Admetus.| Never can life be pleafantto me more~ 
Hercules,] Thy ferrow now is new, time.will abate it. 


4d,\ 
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Ad.\ Time, fay’ft thou? Yes, the time that brings me death, 
- Her.| Some young and lovely bride will bid ‘it ceafe. 
4d.| No more: what fay’ft thou? Never could I think— 
Her.} Wilt thou itill lead a lonely, widow’d life ? 
4d.\ Never fhall other woman fhare my bed. 
Her.) And think’ft thou this will aught avail the dead ? 
4d.) This honour is her due, where’er fhe.be. 
Her.| This hath my praife, though near allied to frenzy. 
Ad.) Praife me, or not, I ne’er will wed again. 
Her.] { praife thee that thou’ rt faithful to thy wife. 
4d.| Though dead, if I betray her may | die ! 
Her.| Well, take this noble lady to thy houfe. 
4d.\ No, by thy father Jove let me entreat thee. 
Her.| Not to do this would be the greateft wrong. 
| 4d.\ To do it would with anguifh rend my heart. 
Her.| Let me prevail; this grace may find its meed. 
Ad.| O that thou never hadft receiv’d-this prize ! 
Her.] Yet in my victory thou art victor with me. 
4d.| Tis nobly faid: yet let this woman go. 
Her.} If the muft go, fhe thall: but muft the go ? 
Ad | She muft, if I incur not thy difpleafure. 
Her.| There is a caufe that prompts my earneftnefs. 
Ad.| Thou haft prevail’d, but much againft my will. 
Her.] The time will come when thou wilt thank me for it. 
Ad.| Well, if I muft receive her, lead her in. 
Her.| Charge fervants with her! No, that muft not be. 
Ad.\ Lead her thyfelf then, if thy will incline thee. 
Her.} No, to thy hand alone will [ commit her. 
Ad.\ I touch her not ; ‘but fhe hath leave to enter. 
Her.} I thall entruft her only to thy hand. 
4d.\ Thou doft conftrain me, king, againft my will. 
Her.| Venture to ftretch thy hand, and touch the ftranger’s. 
Ad.| Itouch her, as I would the headlefs Gargon. 
Her.| Hadft thou her hand ? 
4d.) I have. 
Her. | Then hold her fafe. 
Hereafter thou wilt fay the fon of Jove 
Hath been a generous gueft: view now her face, 
See if fhe bears refemblance to thy wife, 
And this made happy bid farewell to grief. 
4Ad.\ O gods, what fhallI fay ? ’Tis marvelous, 
Exceeding hope. . See I-my wite-indeed ? 
Or doth fome god diftraé&t me with falfe joy ? 
Her.) In very deed doft thou behold thy wife. 
4d.| See that it be no phantom from beneath. 
Her.|. Make not thy friend one that evokes the fhades. 
Ad.| And do I fee my wife, whom I entomb’d ? 
Her.| IT marvel not that thou art diffident. 
Ad.| 1 touch her; may I fpeak‘to her as living ? 
Her.} Speak to her; thou haft all thy heart could with. - 
Ad. 
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4d.| Deareft-of women, do I fee again 

That face, that perfon? This exceeds all hope : 

I never thought that I fhould fee thee more. 
Her.| Thou haft her; may no god be envious to thee. 
4d.| O, be thou bleft, thou generous fon of Jove! 

Thy father’s might protect thee! Thou alone 

Hatt rais’d her to me; from the realms below 

How haft thou brought her to the light of life ? 
Her.] 1 fought with him that lords it o’er the thades. 
4d.| Where with the gloomy tyrant didft thou fight ? 
Her.} I lay in wait, and feiz’d him at the tomb. 
Ad.) But wherefore doth my wife thus fpeechlefg ftand ? 
Her.} It is not yet permitted that thou hear 

Her voice addreffing thee, till from the gods 

That rule beneath the be un/andtified 

With hallow’d rites, andthe third morn return, 

But lead her in: and.as thou’rt juft in all 

Befides, Admetus, fee thou reverence ftrangers. 

Farewell: I go t’ atchieve the deftin’d toil 

For the imperial fon of Sthenelus. 
Ad.| Abide with us, and fhare my friendly hearth. _ 
Her,| That time will come again; this demands fpeed. 
4Ad.| Succefs attend thee: fafe mayeft thou return. — 

Now to my citizens I give in charge, 

- And to each chief, that for this bleft event 

They inftitute the dance, let the fteer bleed, 

And the rich altars, as they pay their vows, 

Breathe incenfe to the gods ; for now I rife 

To better life, and gratefull own the bleffing. 
Chorus.| With various hand the gods difpenfe our fates : 

Now fhowering various bleflings, which our ho 

Dared not afpire to; now controuling ills 

We deem’d inevitable: thus the 

To thefe hath given an end exceeding thought. 

Such is the fortune of this happy day.’ 


This conclufion, which might have been wrought up into 
an affecting fcene, is, we may obferve, rendered flat and in- 
fipid, principally by that monotonous one-line dialogue, which 
we have already cenfured. If the tranflator had not trod fo 
clofely in the footfteps of the original, but contracted or di- 
lated the fpeeches, as he faw occafion, he might have thrown 
more force and fpirit into it. As it ftands, at prefent, the 
whole is rather ludicrous than tender or interefting. Her- 
cules fays, 


‘ I praife thee that thou’rt faithful to thy wife.” 


and Admetus anfwers 
* Though dead, if I betray her may I diet" 


Soon after comes, 
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‘If the muff go, the hall: but mx? the go » 

. heh time ‘will come when thou wilt ank me for it.’ 

thou haft all thy beart could wifh, &c. &e. 

cians furprifed at his wife’s filence, fays to Hercules, 
— why doth my wife thus fpeechlefs fland ?? 


sciiaias replies, 
€ It is not yet permitted that thou. hear 
Her voice addrefling thee, till from the gods 
That rule beneath fhe be ‘Kafantlified 
With hallow’d rites, &c.” 


- Should not thé tranflater here have given ‘us a full account 
of what Euripides meant by this ftrange phrafe unfantified ? - 

Tipw ay—fays Euripides 

Scores Togs wepreeass 

Ageyvignta:r— 
Inftead of which we are only prefented, in a note, with a Latin 
quotation from Heath, informing us that Orcus, or Death, 
when he cut off Alceftis’ hair, had dedicated or made it f{a- 
cred to the infernal gods ; and that therefore it was neceffary, 
as fhe was come to life again, to un/andify it (according to Mr. 
Potter’s tranflation) .before fhe conld be fuffered to talk with 
her hufband. A ftrange conjeéture ! 

This circumftance naturally leads us to remark, that the ohn 
is very deficient in point of notes: adeficiency which the au- 
thor has-endeavoured, in his preface, to apologize for, by ab- 
ferving that ‘ Aonecations are wot properly the province pf 
the tranflator*.? “From which affertion we beg leave to differ ; 
and to contend, that fhort notes, illuftrating and explanatory of 
the cuftoms and ceremonies of antiquity, fo frequently alluded 
to in the ancient tragedians, are indifpenfibly neceffary ; as 

euitbout them, the mere Englifh reader cannot poffibly tafte or 
underftand half the work. Of'this the paflage immediately 
before us isan inconteftible proof; and of this, in the courfe 
of our critique, we fhall produce innumerable inftances, which, 
we hope, will induce Mr. Potter, in the next volume, to be 
lefs {paring of his elucidations ; if he does not chufe to * de eform 





| his page,’ or to travel on the literary road with fauch luggage, 
“we could with he would, at leaft, fuffer it to be brought after 
‘him, and appear in’ an Appendix, as‘this kind-of furniture 


may be very necetary, even though it fhould not he orna- 


mental, 
[ To be continued. | 





See Preface, Pr XV¥- 
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The Syjtem. A Poem. In-Fiwe Books. By the Rev. Fofeph Wife. 
Vol. 1.--800. §s. 6d. boards.  Faulder. 


8 dee author of this very’ long and laborious work, the rev. 

Mr. Wife, a. gentleman ‘whoth we do not ‘remember to 
have met with-before in “any of ‘the regviéns’of Parnaffus, has 
here prefented us with ‘one large ‘octavo'volume, containing 
between threéé and ‘four hundred pages, clofely ‘printed, of a 
prolix poem, with notes ftill more prolix, entitled The Sytem ; 
meaning, we fuppofe, (xac <Foxny) the only true fyftem of 
divinity, philofophy, metaphyfics, or whatever the reader may 
think proper to.call it. . The firft, volume now before us (how 
many more are to. follow we know. not), confifts of three.books. 
‘That our readers ‘may have fome little acquaintance with the 
fubjects difewfled inthis deep fyftem, and the manner in which 
they are treated, we worry lay before them the contents of 
Book I. 


¢ The introdudtion, : with the general thefis.—JI. Painand guilt 
not neceflary for common good.—II. Not derived from fate fu- 
perior to the power of God. 1. Not from fate, neceffarily 
founded in the matter or form of the world. 2. One God.is the 
author of all; therefore no fate is WPetiee to his power.—III. 
Evil made poflible, but not neceffary. , Becaufe probation for 
the glory of God is the end, of the ene ty Virtue fuffers 
and vice profpers, why. 3. Liberty beckerabile. to fate.—IV. 
This fcheme is atteited by vifible nature. 1. In the exiftence of 
free-will, 2. In the combination of matter and {pirit, fate and 
freedom. 3. In the conftancy of nature’s laws. 4, In. occa- 
fional changes, 5. In the pafling of virtue and vice through this - 
ftate, without due reward or punifhment. 6. Not t happineis, but 
trial, is the‘ end of the prefent flare’ of this creation, as appears 
from {cripture, reafon, and nature ;~and in this view Whatever 
is is right.—V. The conclufien. Nature mutt be'as it is. 


As‘the vehicle ‘of all this moral and ‘divine inftradtion, our 
author has unfortunately chofen poetry ; an art to which he 
feems to be an iitter ftranger.’ He had probably heard, or read, 
that Pope wrote his Ethic Epiftlés “in verfe, becaufe he really 
thought he could exprefs himfelf with more eafe, concifenefs, 
and perfpicuity in verfe than in profe : this might poffibly be 
the cafe with Pope ; but it certainly is not fo with Mr. Wife, 
in whofe performance’ the drefs of poetry, which in fubjeéts of 
this nature ‘is feldom becoming, only obfcures the fenfe which 
it was meant to illuftrate. For example, in Book the Firft, 
we meet with the following lines, 


‘Could God produce creation as it is, 
More vice than virtue, and more woe than blifs ? 














30 Wife's Syftem. 
To fay, he did, by abfolute decree, 
His creatures bind in fin and mifery ; 
That is, conftrain’d them to abufe his boon, 
Deride his laws, and ev’n himfelf. difown; 
And rack’d them, faultlefs, with fuch dreadful pain, 
That life, though fhort, but few would with again ;— 
Or, tofay, evil muft be underftood, 
As needful bafis for the public good ; 
Is, with prefumption, fcorning fenfe and dread, 
To fay juft aught that fumes in folly’s head. 
Such thoughts their own abfurdity exprefs ; 
As reafon, from its nature, muft conftefs. 
No fober foul, that dreads or {corns t’ affert, 
With impious tongue, ‘what it denies at heart, 
Can fay, that nature’s perfect as it ought : 
Nature’s imperfect, yet not God in fault.: 
God muft be juft: of courfe, from fin muft flow, 
By his eternal fentence, vice dnd woe. 
What is, is right; all happy as they fhou’d ; 
Becaufe God is, and they are not, all-good. 

*s But (yourejoin) evil, as fome daleats: 

Taints all created, by effential fate.” 
Abfurd !—As if created did imply 
Neceffity of fin and mifery. 
Prove the affertion.—* Yes: the proof is clear: 
Flat demonftration flrikes conviction here. 
Of Syftems poffible, if *tis confeft, 
That wifdom infinite muft form the bef, 
What is, is beft;.and all that is mutt be ; 
Evil with good, of ftrict neceffity : 
If good exift, of confequence muft ill ; 
Good univerfal is impoffible.” 

Can we liften, with any degree of patience, to argu- 
ments propofed, or philofophy inculcated, in fuch metre; 
where neither the common laws of verfe nor grammar are at- 
tended to; where Joon rhymes to difown, affert to heart, is to 
ble/i, ill to ble *, all happy as they fhou’d, for fhou’d be ?—The 
two lines, in the above quotation, which we have marked with 
Italics, are taken word for word from Pope, without any ac- 
knowledgment. 

Definition and abftra& philofophical terms cannot be made 
agreeable by the beft poetry in the world ; what kind of figure, 
therefore, muft they make in the worft, or what idea can we 
form to ourfelves of Will, Memory, Imagination, &c. when 
Mr. Wife tells us that, | : 





* We meet, in the courfe of this work, with innumerable bad 
_thymes, fuch as few and aow, fate and that, allow and da, rofe and 
laws, fecure and pow’. 
« A liye 
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Wife's Syftem. $1 


‘ A living foul, whofe ends four pow’rs fulfil, 
‘Two prime, twomedial : prime are fenfe and will. 
Paffive is fenfe impreffions to receive : 

Adtive is will due agency to give. 

Imagination, Memory, affign’d 

In aid of thofe, are medial pow’rs fubjoin’d ; 

Betwixt thofe primes, as mediums ferve; for thence, 
The will excites ideason the fenfe. - ) 

‘ Senfe, wholly bound, perceives by fatal laws : 
It ought ; its ufe from that condition flows, 

Reafon and Paffion are its modes, to know, 

. This fit and unfit, that delight and woe. 
Will, wholly free, can freely act as fit ; 
As pow’rs fubjoin’d and objects will permit. 
Imagination feparates, combines, 
Adjufis ideas, forming all defigns. 
Memory does ideas paft reflore ; 
And confcious make, that fuch were felt before. 
By all thefe pow’rs we reafon,——make the fenfe 
Compare ideas, judge the confequence. 
Thefe pow’rs, exerted, reach a large degree ; 
Pervade through nature up to deity. - 
Man, fo endu’d, ’tis plain, muft blifs fecure 
By duty paid, by ufe of moral pow’r.’ 


What Jiving foul, to ufe Mr. Wife’s own words in the firft 
line, would wifh, after reading this, inftead of .confualting 
Ariftotle and Locke, to learn philofophy in verfe, efpecially 
under fuch a mafter? But hear for a moment, good patient 
reader, what this great reafoner and. poet-fays, in his fecond 
‘book, about the wz//; and how prettily he talks abeut it and 
about it: . ; 

‘ Hence will’s effects are wifely bound : ‘but ftill, 
Tn its own nature, boundlefs is the wii/: 

In its own nature fo entirely free, 

With eafe it «l/s what muft not, cannot, be, 
Tho’ right can ne’er be wrong, nor joy be woe, . 
Nor light be darknefs—we chn <vi// them fo. 
Tho’ men may not, like angels, foaron wing, 
Yet can they w/l, or this or any thing. 

The wil, the willis free, in fpite of wit, 

To will as poflible, to act.as fit.’ 


This, with all that follows on the fubje&, reminds-us of cer- 
tain beings in Milton’s Paradife Loft, who diverted themfelves 
with difputing about 

‘ — free-will, fate, fore-knowledge abfolute; ’ 
And found no end in wand’ring mazes loft,’ 
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To prevent our readers from lofing thenifelves in any of thefe 
poetical maxes,.we'fhall give no: more extraGs, as we know, 
from experience, that, if they get into them, they will be very 
glad to get out as faft as they can. 


PS ee ee 





A poetical Tranflation of the Song of ‘Solamon; from the original 
Hebrew 3 with.a Preliminary Difcourfe, and Notes, hiforical, 
 eritical, and explanatory. By Ann Francis. ‘4to. 75. 6d. 


fewed. Dodfley. 


F all the ingenious works, which Solomon is faid to have 

compofed, we have nothing now remaining,’ but his Pro- 

verbs, Ecclefiaftes, and the Song of Songs, that is; according 
to the Hebrew phrafeology, the moft excellent fong. 

Solomon, the year after his father’s death, contra@ed an 
alliance with Pharaoh,’ king of’ Egypt, and married his 
daughter *. He brought her to Jerufalem, and had apart- 
ments for her i in the city of David,, till hé built a palace for 
her refidence, twenty-two years afterwards, when he had 
finifhed the temple. ) - : al 

The hiftory of this: marriage is left in great obfcurity.. We 
neither know the proper name of the king of Egypt, nor that 
ef his daughter. Pharaoh is onlya name of dignity, which 
in the Coptic language fignifies Aing'; and was applied to all 
his fucceffors: ° Calvifius fays,’ this Pharaoh was Sefoftris. 
Clemens Alexandrinus calls him Vaphres. But thefe opinions 
are not fupported by any proper authority. 
~°It-is ufsally ‘fuppofed, that Solomon wrote the Song of 
Songs, as an epithalamium upon his marriage with this 
princefs. © 

The character of: this piece is of a very ambiguous nature. 
Solomon, if he was the author, muaft have compofed it at the 
age of nineteen, before he was endowed with extraordinary wil- 
dom. His marriage with Phagaoh’s daughter was by no means 
an act of piety: it was an alliance forbidden by the Mofaic 
law +. And ‘this princefs is mentioned among thofe ftrange 
women, who perverted his heart, In thefe circumftances, we 
ean hardly expect to find him under the immediate infitience 
of the Holy Spirit, writing a fublime allegory concerning Chrift 
and his church. 





* Solomon was born, before Chrift 10335; David died in 10133 
and Solomon married Pharaoh's daughter in 2014. Ufher’s Chron. 


¥ Deut. vii. 3. 


With 
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With refpe& to its internal charatteriftics, we find nothing 
that can induce us to confider it in the light of a facred 
book. Though fuppofed to contain the moft elevated ftrains 
of divine love, the name of God is not once introduced ; 
there is not one moral or religious maxim in it, The 

images and allufions are fo far from being fpiritual, that they 
are of a fenfual and voluptuous nature, and lead the reader’s 
imagination to the utmoft limits of modefty. 

St. Jerom tells us, that the Jews were not permitted to read 
this fong, till they were thirty years of age ; and could dif- 
cover its myfterious meaning *. Suppofing for a moment, 
that a chapter from the Canticles were read in the church, 
an impartial philofopher, ‘when he heard it, would coaclude, 
that he had miftaken the - place of worfhip; and was not in 
the houfe of God, but in fome ancient temple of Cythera or 
Paphos. : 

The compilers of our Liturgy, though they have admitted 
the hiftory of Sufannah, and other apocryphal books, into the 
fervice, have wifely excluded the Song of Songs. 

The advocates for its canonical authority have conceived, 
that itis a kind of allegorical dialogue between Chriit and 
his church, fetting forth their mutual love and fpiritual en- 
dearments. 

The author of this Tranflation fpeaks of thofe, who cait 
any reflections on this ancient fong, in the following terms. 


‘ To thofe who would be eloquent on \a fubje& they little 
comprehend, Itake leave to addrefs a few lines more; | would, 
if poffible, check their half-formed fneer, and ftop them from 
offending. Let them confider, that the Song of Songs is no hu- 
man compofition, but the work of an infpired penman; and that 
the fame God who tuned to melody the tongue of the Jewith 
bard, would likewife charm to reverence the-Chriftian reader’s 
heart, would he but yield up that heart to him, attend the ftrain, 
and mark the facredimport. Why not attempt to draw afide the 
my ftic veil, and in the earthly, view the heavenly Solomon? Be 
it likewife- remembered, ‘that this poem celebrates no loofe 
amours, but that holy wedded love, which allowably glows in 
the chafteit bofoms,”? Reflect we alfo, that ‘* the whdle has a 
higher and more noble application; and that this elegant de- 
{cription of ‘conjugal love, is only a veil to fiadow that divine 
and tender, regard, which fubfifts bétween the Redeemer andthe 
fouls of men,” 





* Nifiquis apud eos tricefimum annum impleverit-.. libellum 


hunc ne quidem in manibus tenere pesmittatur. Procm. in Ezech. 
& in Cantic. 


Von. LUI. Fax. 1782. D This 
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This book, in all probability, would never have been ad- 
mitted into the canon of feripture, if it had not been con- 
fidered as one of the produétions of Solofon, and tran{mitted 
to pofterity among the more authentic and venerable compo- 
fitions of the ancient prophets. 

Yet notwithftanding the piety of this learned lady, and her 
zeal for the fpiritual interpretation, fhe confines her critical 
inveftigations to the literal fenfe, endeavouring to place that 
only in a clear and confpicuous light, to diftinguifh the dra- 
Matis perfone ; to make the proper divifions, and to transfufe 
fome of the fpirit and energy - the ‘oriental poetry into Ene- 
lifh metre. 

The form of it fhe confiders as dramatic; the titte of the 
a€tion fhe fuppofes to be feven days, the ufwal period of the 
nuptial feaft among the Hebrews; the fcene, a'place near the 
habitation of Chimham ; and the fpeakers, 1. the choral vir- 
gins of Jerufalem, advancing to meet the bride, ch. i, 2,—z. 
the choral virgins of Egypt, preceding the bride, ch. i. 5.— 

. Solomon, ch. i. 15.—4. the Egyptian fpoufe, Ch. i, 16.eie 
‘: the Jewifh queen *, ch. ii. 1.—6. the virgins of Jerufalem, 
attendant on the Jewifh queen, ch. iii. 7.7. the nobles of 
Zion, ch. iii. 11.—8. the choral virgins of Zion, ch. iv. 1.— 
g. the nobles of Zion, attendant on the king, ch. vi. 13. 

We will prefent our readers with the firft canto. 


© Day the Firf. 
¢ Scene—A Plain near the Habitation of Chimham, difant from 
Ferufalem about fix Miles, fituate on the Confines of Fudea, bor- 
dering on the Wildernefs. 
* The Camp of Solomon in View. 


* Procefional Songs by the Virgins of Ferufalem, advancing to mest 
. the Bride. 


(Time, Evening.) 


© Canto the Firft. 


* Firft Virgin fings (perfonating the Bride.) 
VY. 2. Let him on me the balmy kifs beftow, 
With ruby mouth, whence honey’d accents flow : 
For ah ! thofe lips are fragrant as the rofe, 
When on its head the purple ortent glows. 
* Second Virgin (fill en the Bride.) 
To fhare the Be of thy love be mine ; 
Thy wits more precious than the choiceft wine. 


si+4= . 





sere 


* We have no account of this queen in the Jewith hiftory. 
© Chorns 
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* Chorus of ¥irgins finging the prasfes of the, Bridegroom. 
3- Sweet is the {cent of perfumes rare, 
Exhaling on the ambient air ; 
Sweeter thy name—a perfume fpread, 
Unrivall’d, o’er the royal head : 
Therefore the virgins love thy name, 
And join to celebrate thy fame. 


. Second Virgin (of the Bridegrogm. ) 
4. Odraw me “+ with thy pow’rfal fweets,”’ 


© Chorus of Virgins. 
And after thee we’ll fly : 
Qur fenfe thy. fragrant odour, greets, 
As gentle breezes waft it thro’ the fky. 


‘ Firft Virgin (perfonating the,Br ide.) 
The king conduéts me to the nuptial bower, 
O! deck the path where love delights.to ftray, 
Throw all. around each fair delicious-flower, 
That opes its radiant beauties to the day. 


‘ Chorus of Virgins (of the Bridegroom: ) 


In thee we’ll be glad and rejoice, 
Extolling thy love more than wine ; 
The upright fhall raife the Joud voice 
To fwell the full chorus divine. 


* Virgins of Egypt, preceding the Bride, addrefing. themfelves to 
the Virgins of Ferufalem. 
‘ Firft Virgin of Egypt fings (perfonating the Bride.) 
5. I’m brown as Kedar’s tents, O virgin train ! 
Which rife in one bold circle o’er the plain : 
But ftill my form’s replete. with. native grace, 
And charms majeftic dignity.my face : 
Comely am J, as yon pavilion rare, 
Whofe broider’d curtains. wanton. in the air ; 
Whofe fplendid foldings mock the gloom. of night, 
Tipt with gay beams of artificial light. 
6. Otthen, behold me with a partial eye! 
Nor, nicely curious, cafual faults defery : 
What nature gave -.,the. blush, of. ap’ning day, 
Is fied, is tarnith’d by the nooptide ray : 
Egypt’s ftern fons.requir’d my,utmolt fpeed, 
And me the keeper of fee charge, decreed ; 
Their int’ ‘rett dearer than my.own I prize— 
And hafte o’er defert plains *neath fummer’s fervid fkies, 


© Second Virgin of Egypt (inguixing Jor the Bridegroom.) 
7. Tellme, darling.of my foul, 
(Thou who.can’fl.ev’ry. with control) 


Tell 
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Tell me where thou feed’it >—and where 
Repofe at noon thy princely care ? 

For why fhould I ftill darkling rove, 
E’en by the tents of thofe I love ? 


‘ Firft Virgin of Ferufalem (in reply.) 
If thou know not, peerlefs maid, 
Where thy royal thepherd’s laid, 
Mark the footfteps of this flock— 
And winding gently ’neath the rock, 
Feed thy fair kids thefe fhepherds tents befide, 
On the green margin of the mazy tide. 





‘ Second Virgin of Serufalem (perfonating the Bridegroom, on the 


10 


II. 


I2- 


_ Where circling tents fuperbly rife, 


nearer approach of the Spoufe and her Attendants.) 


Pleas’d, I compare thee, O my royal love’! 
(Attended by the gay refplendent train) — 
To ftately courfers, which triumphant move 
O’er the fmooth furface of th’ Egyptian plain ; 
Which, taught by fkilful hands to wield the car, 


Advance, with plaudits, through th’ admiring throng, 


When Pharaoh quits the fervid fcene of war, 
And pours with regal majefty along. 


‘ Firft Virgin of Ferufal m (of the brides) 
Thy comely cheeks, adorn’d with rows 
Of orient pearls, ‘I view, 
And charm’d behold the chain that flows 
O’er breafts of fnowy hue ! 


* Chorus of Virgins (of the Bride.) 
Thy rofeate temples we7ll enfold 
In triple rows of verdant gold, 
With ituds of radiant filver dight, 
Difpenting beams of varied light. 


‘ Firft Virgin of Ferufalem (perfonating the Bride.) 


' Until the king receive me, fhed 


Unceafing odours on my head ; 
Lo! wrapt in majefty profound, 
He waits, in yon capacious round, 


Afpiring boldly to the fkies : 
My {fpikenard now its fweets exhales, 
Diffufing fragrance through the vales. 


‘ Second Virgin of Ferufalem (of the Bridegroom.) 
Precious as ftaéte is my love to me, 
Which flows fpontaneous from the parent tree ; 
In a gold cafket artfully comprett, . 


The choice perfume fhall dwell upon my breaft, 


‘ Fir 
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‘ Firft Virgin of Ferufalem (of the Bridegroom.) 
14. A fragrant clufter is my royal love, 
Cull’d from En- gedi’s palm-encircled grove ; 
A fragrant clufter of al-hennah pale, 
Whote high effluvia fcent the {portive gale. 


© Scene the Second. —The Tent of Solomon. 


© Solomon, meeting the Spoufe, as they are conducting her into she 
: royal pavilion. 
15. Behold, thou’rt wond’rous fair! my love, 
Behold, thou’rt wond’rous fair ! 
Thine eyes, than thofe of yonder dove 
More mild, more tender are. 


* The Spoufe to Solomon. 
16. Behold, my betft-below’d is fair ! 
Yea, pleafant to the fight! 
Our carpet’s green, by nature’s care 
With flowrets gay bedight. 


‘ Solomon (to the Spou/e.) 

17. Our beams. are cedar, and our cielings rife 
(Of cyprefs form’d) magnificently high ! 
Where fkilful artiits t taught the vivid. dyes 
With changeful hues t’attra& the gazers eye ; 
There chofen fentences effulgent g glow, 
Pouring inftruGion on the crowds below : 
Thefe fhall my fair one view, and raptur’d own 
That art, for once, has nature’s felt outdone.’ 


In the fecond chapter the tranflator introduces the Jewith 
queen, with her attendant virgins, in a garden belonging to 
her palace in the country, contemplating her unhappy fitu- 
ation,. and ver. 2—7. repeating to her attendants a con- 
verfation, which had paffed, as it feems, between Solomon 
and herfelf. 

In the third canto, ver. 1—5. the Jewifh queen relates to 
her attendants an incident, which is fuppofed to have hap- 
pened on the night preceding that, on which Solomon fet out 
from Zion, to meet the bride. 

Ver. 6. The Jewith queen, in furprife on feeing the bridal 
proceflion advancing to the city, thus enquires of her virgins 
what it meant, 


6. Be ftill, my foul !—who’s this afcends 
From where the wildernefs extends ? 
Lo! from gold cenfers fuming aloes rife, 
In fmoking columns, mingling with the fkies ! 
Pure myrrh and frankincenfe their fweets exhale, 
And foreign perfumes float along the vale,’ 
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In this manner, the ingenious tranflator difcovers in the ori~ 
ginal a great variety. of different fcene’s and’ interlocutors ; by 
which means the Song of Songs is converted into a fine ro- 
mantic drama, refembling- one of our modern poetical enter- 
tainments on the ftage. But how can we fuppofe it to have 
been written; di fach a plan’ as: this, by Solomon? Is it 
likely that’ the-amorous monarch would amufe himfelf; atthe 
time of his nuptials, in contfivirig: all this complicated {cenery ? 
What views could he have in fuch a performance? or what 
pleafure could he take in thus’ reprefenting the diftrefles of 
the Jewith queen ® But; above’ all; who, in’ fcenes of love 
and gallantry, would expect to’find a holy and Heavenly con- 
ference between Chrift and his church? an’idea which perhaps 
never did, or could, enter ifito Solomon’s imagination; 





Non bené conveniunt, nec in una fede morantur 
Majeftas & Amor. 


If this poem were to be critically examined, we might pro- 
bably find fome reafon to fafpect, tht it was not compofed by 
Solomon. We fhallf mention two circumftantes, which’ de- 
ferve to be confidéred. In chap. iv. 4. the name of David 
is in the Hebrew “J9"7. But in Ruth, Samuel, Kings,, Iaiah, 
Jeremiah, in the Pfalms, and at the beginning of Proverbs, 
and Ecclefiaftes, the word is “{{"J. . Amos and Hofea, who’ 
prophefied about 200 years after the marriage of king So- 
lomon, aré the firft, who write this name with a jod. In Eze- 
kiel, Zechariah, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Chronicles, it 
is "4". But feveral of thefe books were written 500 yéars 
after the death of Solomon; and this feems to be a variation 
from the primitive orthography of David’s name; and a 
prefumptive proof, among many others, which might be pro- 
duced, that this poem may be the compofition of fome Jatér 
writer, 

Another circumftance, which creates a fufpicion, that it 
was not the production of Solomon, efpecially on his marriage 
with Pharaoh’s daughter, is this: in the fixth chapter it is 
faid, ‘ There are threefcore queens, and fourfcore concubines.’ 
But is it to be conceived, that Solomon at the age of nine- 
teen, had fo many wives and concubines ?—It is hardly cre- 
dible, 4 

The authority of the Jews, refpecting the authenticity of 
this book, is of no weight. They afcribed thany productions 
to Solomon, which were certainly not writtén by him. Nay, 
Jofephus aflures us, that he compofed bocks of inchantments, 
exorcifims, or feveral methods of driving away devils, fo that 
they 
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they fhould return no more +. Such traditions deferve little 
credit. f 

The piece in queftion is however a valuable relique of an- 
tiquity, abounding with a great. variety of beautiful oriental 
imagery. Yet it is greatly to be lamented, that we do not 
know the occafion, on which it was compofed, or, more pro- 
perly {fpeaking, the fubjeé&. For as to the.allegoric {cheme 
it is only founded on conjecture ; it is forced and unnatural ; 
and throws the whole into utter perplexity, and impenetrable 
darknefs, 
~ We have not fcrupled to exprefs our fentiments on this oc- 
Cafion without referve ; becaufe the book, which is the fubject 
of this article, is of the leaft importance of any in the Bible, 
and might be thrown into the Apochrypha, without any, in- 
convenience. It contains no prophecy; it fupports no point 
of doétrine ; it is never appealed to by the writers of the New 
Teftament ; itis never readin the church ; and, we prefume, 
it is never expounded in the pulpit by any preacher, except 
fuch as Mr. R ne, whom we have formerly heard moft 
eloquently haranguing on * the faireft among women,’ in the 
church of St, D——n’s, 

Chriftianity fands upon a folid foundation; and the di- 
vinity of the facred. writings may he defended againft all op- 
pofition. We. haye, no occafion.te maintain thofe pofts, which, 
are- of no: fervice ; and which, are only calculated to. give the 
enemy an, advantage over the citadel. 

In a cafe like this, a free enquiry, if conducted with mo-. 
defty: and difcretion, can be attended with no ilk confequence. 
Truth, reafon, and religion demand it; and every compe- 
tent judge, in matters of fuch a f{peculative kind, will think 
liberally, and allow the propriety of this obfervation of an 
ancient writer: Out ta wey cueuTdly Ta d's. det ZHTEIN 
44 VIAOZO®SEIN. 











Principles of Law and Government with an Inquiry into the Fuf- 
tice and Policy of the prefent War, and moft effectual Means of 
obtaining an honourable, permanent, and advantageous Peace, 


4to. 75. Od. in boards. Murray. 


Fe author of this performance appears to be fenfible. of 
the difficulty of treating the fubjeéts of law, policy, and 
government, after what has been advanced upon them by, 
Montefquieu, Locke, Puffendorff, and other eminent writers, 
He yet conceives that the oppofition and contrariety of opi- 





¢ Jofeph, Antiq. viii. 2. 
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nions which thefe great men difcover, is an evidence that 
they have not been able to fix and afcertain the truth ; and he 
illuftrates the uncertainty of the fciences of law and govern- 
ment, not only from the contradiétory fentiments of lawyers 
and philofophers, but from the diverfity of doétrines and opi- 
nions which prevail in our courts of Jaw, and among our le- 
giflators. He thence infers the propriety of his inquiries, and 
apologizes for them. : 

He begins his book with an inveftigation into the origin of 
Jaw and government ; and it is the refylt of his reaforling that 
fociety has its foundation in the choice ‘and wants of indi- 
viduals; that juftice is the cement of political union ;. and 
that the prevention of injuftice ought to be the principle which 
fhould influence and regulate every human law. ‘He takes a 
itrong fide againft the advocates for defpotifm, and pleads the 
caufe of humanity and virtue. 


¢ Mankind, ‘fays he, being by nature politically equal, it is 
evident that none could acquire a political fuperiority over others, 
but either by their own confent, by, an original contraét, or by 
fraud, violence, and injuftice. If there was a contract, it is 
evident that rational creatures would not voluntarily confent to 
what was for their difadvantage; unlefs the confent was fraudu- 
lently obtained ; in which event, it could not in juftice be deemed 
valid ; and if there was no contraét, it is equally evident that in 
Equity, there ought to have been one. It is likewife evident, 
that. power obtained, by any other means than voluntary confent, 
muft be unjuft and oppreflive, and that the community, of con- 
fequence, are not only authorized at any time, by all the laws of 
God and nature, but it is likewife their duty, whether there was 
any original contract or not, to redrefs their grievances ; to af- 
fert, to vindicate, recover, ahd maintain, their natural and juft 
rights ; to watch over and controul the operations of government ; 
to refift ufurpation, extirpate tyranny, and punifh the delin- 
quents; to affume that dignity, and act with that vigour and 
rectitude of conduét, which becomes, the facred majefty of the 
people ; to teach cruelty, avarice and ambition, a proper re- 
gard for virtue and juftice, and to dread that power and autho- 
rity, with which the Almighty has armed his creatures, for vin- 
dicating their juft rights, and punifhing thofe who’ invade 
them,’ : 


After endeavouring? to trace the origin of law and govern - 
ment, the author exhibits a general detail of their objeéts. 
He examines the legiflative and judicial powers ; ‘and as, ac- 
cording to his theory, the fole obje&t of human laws is the pre- 
vention of injuftice, and as injuftice is a failure of duty, he 
is neceffarily led to inquire into the rights of individuals. 
Thefe he divides into perfect and imperfcct, 

: To 
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¢ To fulfil the former, he obferves, is, neceflary to the, very 
being and fupport of fociety ; to fulfil the latter, is a duty-equally 
facred and obligatory, and leads to the improvement, and ,prof- 
perity of fociety.; but, as the violation of them is not equally 
prejudicial to the public good, the fulfilling them is not fubjected 
to the cognizance of laws, but left to the candour, humanity, 
and gratitude of individuals, 


The imperfect rights of individuals, accordingly: being 
unconnected. with his fubjett, he avoids to .enter into them. 
But he beftows his attention upon the .perfect rights of man- 
kind; and having divided them into,natural.and political, 
he, under thefe heads, treats particularly of felf-defence, the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of life; limbs, body, health and re- 

putation, liberty-and property, 

' «Proceeding in-his-work,. he gives an account of the dif- 
ferent modes of government ;’ he .examines the democratical, 
the ariftocratical, and the monarchical: forms; .and, in +ge- 
neral, he repeats the obfervations which political writers have 
advanced fo. often upon thefe topics....In this portion of his 
performance, it is a juftice to him, however, to:remark, that 
-he»has ftarted an opinion whichappears to us.to be new and 
Curious, and into which,. we are. forry he has negleéted to. in- 
quire. We allude to his affertion, that the republics of old 
had not freedom for their object. 

«So univerfal, fays he, and fo prevalent:in other refpects, are 
the prejudices which the prefent modes.of education infpire ; that 
I am afraid, I fhall be fufpected of a paffion for paradox, when I 
affert, that none of the ancient republics were iree, that the an- 
cients. were totally unacquainted with every fpecies of free go- 
vernment, and that thofe, which they efteemed the moft perfec 
democtacies, were, in reality, ariftocracies. ‘Yet, the fact is in- 
conteftible ; the ancient governments were ariftoctaties, the mott 
cruel, oppreffive, and tyrannical that potlibly can be conceived ; 
military yovernments, in the utmoft purity and perfection ; in 
which the foldiers or tyrants alone, were free; and the-people, 


though their military defpots denietl them that appellation, en- 
flaved,’ 


Having fketched out his fentiments concerning the different 
modes of political adminiftration, the author treats of the 
corruptions and the diffolution of law and government. He 
examines the alterations which affeét an eftablifhed mode of 
policy in confequence of foreign conqueft, internal ufurpation 
or tyranny, or by the confernt and) approbation of the people. 
In this divifion of his book he adopts and inculcates, in a great 
meafure, the opinions of the celebrated Mr. Locke; and it is 
to be remarked that he has, in general, throughout his trea- 
tile, 
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tifé,' made a free ufe of the writings of this. enlightened’ phi- 
Jofopher.. ’ 

After having ventured to deliver the refalt- of his obferv- 
ations ‘upon the principles of law and: government, he in- 
quifes.into the juftice and policy of the prefent war, and’into: 
the moft effeéthal means of obtaining an honourable and per- 
manent peace. In this branch of his undertaking he makes 
an application of his principles to the. prefent times. "The 
principal claims of Great Britain upon America have beew 
founded, he affirms, dn the right of conqueft, on. precedent,. 
compact, obligations conferred, and the fuppofed fupremacy: 
of the Britifh parliament over alk the members of the. Britith. 
empire’; ‘and he-exerts  himfelf to-overturn-thefe, and to plead 
the caufe of the Americans. The right of conquett, he con< 
ceives, when urged as an argdment: of the faperior jurifdition 
of Great Britain ‘over the colonies, is of a mixed: kind, and 
lias been conneéted' with exertions fo tyrannical, that they de- 
ftroy any confequence which may naturally: be derived thos its 
Of precedent and practice he allows not the entire. jaftice, 
as the alteration of time and’ circumftances have. made. a re~, , 
petition or continuance of them té be improper. The-righo 
of compat, he argues, depends upon the equity.of the en 
gagement; and force -and fraud’ are imputed by him to the 
mother country in her treatment of the colonies. He admits: 
that obligations conferred are a foundation of gratitude, and 

ive a claim for attachment and favour ;’ but he - ftates them: 
asa fource of moral duty, and not of political obligation. On 
the head of the fupremacy of the Britith parliament over Ame- 
nica, he, comclydes that it is unreal and unfubftantial’; and 
the reafons of this opinion he delivers at great length. He 
endeavours.to demonitrate, that, no authority is founded in 
juitice which. is not conducive. to the benefit of the governed ; 
that all authomty ought tobe. ultimately derived from the 
people ; and that no one can, in juftice, though perhaps he. 
may legally, he bound contrary to his inclinations, by any- 
laws in the enacting of which he has not a ‘vote, in common 
with the other members of the community. 

From an examination of the juftice of the. duaevican s wal, 
upon which the fentiments of the author appear not to us to. 
be always well founded or proper, he paffes to confider the 
different fchemes of accommodation and fettlement, which 
have been propofed to the public; and he is careful to feize 
this apportunity of detailing the plan of reconciliation, which, 
in his opinion, is the moft promifing- and commodious.. From 
this portion of his performance, we fhall, therefore, produce 
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anextraét, from which- our: readers: mayy be: cna bltdinerdud ye 
of His: ability: anc compofitions. 


‘ Perhaps, the, passat, plan. of. a, foederab league .or, union, 
may, prove more. acceptable to America, and, be.found lefs. exe. 
coniiiealits than: any, of the {chemes. hitherto. propofed. It, is, 
nét;, however, without much. diffidence,.. that L lay, it betore. the. 
public; as Iam. afraid, my, zeal. for the general happine(s. and, 
peeleetyo may. have blinded’ mé fo far, as. not. to» perocixe., its, 
Se 
‘ L.would propofe, that, each-kingdom.or. ftate fhould have, a 
councilor parliament ; that they. fhould. either-retain. their: pre- 
fent,, or adopt fome other democratical, form. of government, 5, 
perhaps the beft fcheme for each, would be. to,adopt the Britifh 
conftitution, improved. by. a more juft and. equal;reprefentations 
annval.parliaments, &c..and adapted where. neccflary, to any. pe. 
culiarity, in-their circumflances.— 
‘. ‘Phat eachy, if agreeable, fhould have a houfe of peers, and 
a houfe of commons:; the..peers.to be created. by the common fo- 
vereign of the empire.—T hat the executixe, power fhould:be in. 
veited, in the common fovereign.— ‘That each. of. the parliaments 
fhould. be. invefted,, with the fupreme: legiflative authority,., in 
their refpective kingdoms or fates, the crown, having.a negative; 
and that each parliament, kingdom, or ftate, fhould, in every. re 
fpect,, be independant. of the others, unlefs in fo. far as they, ane 
bound. by. the common league or union, —That.this .union thould 
not. be influenced by partial interefis, and have no objedt,, but 
the general profperity, the cammon good,—That the members 
of the different kmgdoms and ftates, which. compofe the empire, 
fhould mutually enjoy the rights of naturalization and fucceifion. 
That each fiate fhould mdependently pay its. own. officers, cir 
vil and wey impofe and levy taxes, contract and difeharge 
debts, &c.— That appeals. in matters of litigation, fhould be 
finally determmed, by the houfe of peers, or fupreme conucil,. 3 in 
each refpective flare.—<That there fhould be. a convention of 
ftate, congrefs, fenate, or frates. general, for afliling in managing 
the, general concerns of the empire, guarding the particular in- 
terefis of their refpectrve flates, and advifing, and even controul- 
iwg the monarch, in particular. cafes, &c.-—Fhat each particular 
ftate or parliament, fhould, exclunvely, have the choofing of 
their own delegates or repref fentatives, m the mmperial fenate ; 
and that the reprefentatives fhould be removed or changed, ac- 
cording to the pleafure of their refpective conilituents.— That 
thefe reprefentatives or deputies, fhould be accountable, in all 
éafes, to their refpective confituents; and act in their feratorial 
eapacity aecording to their intty u&ions.—That there fhould be a 
prime minifter, fecretaries, judges, .board of treafury, adshiralty, 
&e. for each particulat late, as well as for the empire in gene- 
tal.— That the ftates fhould pay 2 certain contingent, aecording 
to theyr refpecitve abilitics, for expences incurred, in what all 
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are\interefted ; as fupporting the expence of majefty, furnifhing 
acertain quota of fhips, troops, &c. for their common defence. 
Such leagues fhould have for their object only, the mutual be- 
nefit of the contra¢ting parties, without any intention of injuring, 
invading, or conquering others. —That the cengrefs or fenate 
fhould determine any differences between particular ftates.—That 
there fhould be a common ftandard of value, according to which 
the contingents payable in money by each ‘ftate, ought to be de- 
termined.—That each ftate fhould ‘have an exclufive right to 
coin, or alter the ftandard of their money, or value of their eur- 
rencies, at pleafure ; and to enter into treaties with each othér, 
ort with foreign ftates merely commercial.—-That there fhould: be’ 
no general regulations with regard to commerce or navigation } 
except, that all thips of foreign nations, or navigated by foreign’ 
feamen, fhould be prohibited from carrying on the trade, unlefs 
in ‘very particular cafes, between the contracting ftates ; and that 
no foreign goods fhould be imported into‘any part of the em- 
pire, except in fhips belonging to the empire} and of which the 
mafter, and two-thirds of the crew, are fubjects of the empire ; 
or in fhips of ‘that nation, of which thé merchandife imported, 
was the genuine growth or manufacture.—That the executive of- 
ficers of each ftate, fhould be accountable for their public con- 
dué& to the parliament of that ftate ; and'thofe of the empire, the 
monarch excepted, to the imperial” fenate or congrefs: ‘who 
fhould be ‘obliged to give a faithful account of their proceedings, 
to their refpective parliaments.—That the votes in the imperial 
fenate, or number of reprefentatives ofeach ftate or parliament, 
fhould.be according to the degree, in which they refpectively 
contribute to the common profperity and defence ; and fhould 
increafe or diminifh according as the opulence, population, or 
power of the {tate encreafes or diminifhes.—Peace or war fhould 
be determined, and all treaties of alliance fhould be concluded, 
by the imperial fenate.—-For determining as ‘to war, taxes, fund. 
ing, or concluding treaties of alliance, the approbation of two- 
thirds of the fenate fhould be required: for other matters, a 
fimple majority may be fufficient.—The executive power fhould 
not have a right to withdraw the troops of any ftate, from that 
flate, contrary to, or without firft obtaining its confent, unlefs 
authorifed by the imperial fenate.—That the Eaft India trade, 
and Newfoundland fifhery, fhould be enjoyed in common, by 
every part of the empire.—In the diftant ftates, the fovereign 
fhould inveft a particular perfon, or perfons, with the power of 
pardoning.’ 


The author appears to be animated with the love of his coun- 
try; and though his performance is not the work of a. great 
mafter, itis yetrefpeftable. His intentions are upright ; and 
he neither wishes to deceive or flatter. He informs the public, 
that he is unconneéted with any party; and his book affords 
no reafon that can expofe his fincerity to fufpicion. 


Free 


(45). 
Free Thoughts ox defpotic and free Governments, as contedted with 


the Happine/s of the Governor and the Governed. Small vo. 
4s. Dilly. 


HE author of this treatife fets out with drawing a compa- 
rxtive view of defpotifm and a free government ; after 
which he proceeds to defcribe more particularly the nature of 
a defpotic government. In the fecond chapter, he confiders 
the laws under different governments, as promulgated and con- 
fented to by the people, or concealed in the breaft of the fo- 
vereign ; as humane and gentle, or fevere and ‘cruel ; \as equal 
and univerfal, or partial and unjuft: with the laws. refpecting 
treafon, as they are clear and diftin@, or confufed and ill de- 
fined. In the third chapter, he takes a view of the judicial 
power and proceedings under defpotic and free governments, 
and treats of them in the following order, viz. on. judicial 
power, as feparated from, or conjoined with the legiflative 
and executive; on bail, as allowed, and its benefit fecured, 
or as inadmiffible; on the jail delivery, as fixed to ftated 
times; on the judges, as independent or dependent; on the 
trial by jury; on witneffes, pardons, and the coroner’s of- 
fice ; on the punifhment of crimes, as fixed, or at the mercy 
of the judge. The fourth chapter is employed on taxes. Here 
the author confiders the authority by which they are collected, 
the quantum, the articles taxed, the mode of collecting, and 
the account of the expenditure. 

In the fifth chapter, the author delineates the power of the 
houfe of commons, as a barrier againft the encroachments of 
the crown ; and this he divides into three heads, viz. as voting 
the army; as having power to impeach evil counfellors; and 
as voting the fupplies. In the fixth chapter, he examines to- 
leration, as neceffary to the happinefs of all men; as incon- 
fiftent with the principles of defpotifm, and as infeparable 
from a free government. The three fubfequent chapters are 
refpectively employed on trade, agriculture, and population. 
In the tenth chapter, the author takes a view of the different 
ranks and degrees of fubjefts, viz. the princes of the blood, 
the minifters, the nobles, and the people. In the next, he 
directs his attention to the army, refpeting which he cona- 
fiders the numbers and pay of the foldiers, their fervice, and 
the value of liberty to them. Prote€tion and allegiance form 
the fubje& of the twelfth chapter, in which the author intro- 
duces a curfory view of the ‘hiftory of England, as connected 
with his fubje&. Inthe thirteenth, he defcribes the natural 
effects of confidence and jealoufy on government ; treating of 
{pies ; the freedom of the prefs; diflenfions; as checked or 
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cherifhed ; and the privilege of bearing arms, The laft oe 
ter inthe volume ° relates to the ‘ability or inttability’ of 
émpire. “ 

As the fubje&ts treated in this volume are fo numerous, ‘and 
the ebfervations, 'for:the:mof part, not eriginal,.we. have cen- 
tented ourfelves -withgiving.a general.idea of what.it con- 
tains; but-it)ymay mow, be proper to-lay before our readers.a 
fpecimen of the»work, ‘This purpofe may.be ferved .by.the 
following: pallages from the-chapter .on,Confidence, and | Jea- 
loafy. 

« Inca country which abounds: with .fpies, there .can be.no 
free converfation ;> every man is: fearful of his neighbour ; uni- 
verfal jealoufy and:miftruft,prevail ; and man, who.is the moft 
fociable of :all.animials ;. man, who feeks fociety that he may 
communicate «his theughts, muft.be. condemned to perpetual 
folitude, -even'an+the, midft of: company,..and in the. capital 
feelemore lonely than:in the wildernefs. ‘This is.very ftriking 
to-every one ~who+ has. travelled! through ' France,..and mixed 
with’ the middle.clafs-of: people. If they. appear. in.any. ref- 
pect contemptible, their government muft bear the blame. If 
alively, high+fpirited people dare not think,. and dare not 
dpeak, ‘what remains? Vive. Pamour,-vive la .bagatelle. In 
athe cities, -you ‘may fit dewn at their. table '@hote,. and never 
hear one word fpoken. At thefe-ordinaries.im Paris, the hu- 
‘man ~voice has‘ not been heard during.the whole time they 
have been together. Every man»has bread, wine, and water, 
-put down by-lim ;- when he has -dined,:,he rifes.up, goes to 
the bar, pays~his half crown, and walks away.in filence.. Not 
having opened: his lips, it is impoflible that his words fhould 
be conftrued into treafon. . In. higher. life,..they..are. lefs . re- 
-ftrained ; but-in order to enjoy free communication of thought, 
-they avoid: mixt companies, and form themfelves into focieties, 
«bound together by the facred ties ofthonour. . In the Venetian 
‘territory, they-are ‘fill more referved, . If a..foreigner is de- 
firous of knowing the nature of the government, and addreffes 
shimfelf, -for that:purpofe, to a fubjeé& of the Venetian. ftate, 
he’ will not: be-able -to: procure:an-anfwer. . They mui not 
“talk of ftate affairs. 

- € From the-fame prevailing jealoufy, the prefs muft.not:be 
free s becaufe- the. people,shaving loft..their-liberty, »muft. be 
-keptsignorant oftheir privileges,-and -bound--with the chains 
-of darknefs, -. Indeed, this would: be a:great-kindnefs to them, 
‘ were it-impofiiblé<for them:to gain theirdaberty ;).for happinefs 
‘depends*much ‘wpom ¢omparifon. ‘The bird that-is quiet.in 

his cage, : inftantly -teftifies his: mateaktels, when--he fees other 

en atdiberty, 
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« As tong as the genetation atts, which»has énjoydd the 
fweets of Wberty, fo long the remembrance of that ‘liberty 
will embitter prefent bondage; the defcription of the father 
will make a deep amprefiion on his fon ; but in fucceeding ge- 
herations this ‘rimpreflion will wear off, provided :no lively :de- 
fcriptions are left wpon record, or come tranfmitted from thofe 
who in happier fpots enjoy the charms of freedom.. It ‘is mer- 
ciful, therefore, and politic, in de{potic foveréigns, tovreftrain 
the freedom of the prefs. ‘Could we give Lotis ‘the X1Vth 
credit for any benevolence ‘of heart, ‘we might imagine it !pof- 
fible, that his ‘reafon for offering afliftance ‘to the prince of 
Orange, and James the id, to make the former ‘abfolute in 
the United Provinces, ‘and the latter abfolute in’ England, was 
partly from a principle of compafiion to all the other empires 
of the world ; that, not feeing any one example of .a free: go- 
vernment, they might look upon the defcriptions of the an- 
tients as the fiGions of poets, and the dreams Of madmen.s«. 
But we cannot give him credit for fuch exalted fentiments-of 
humanity; he meantonly to rob thefe nations-of their liberty, 
that his own flaves might more ‘patiently endure his yoke. 
Can we think, without abhorrence, of a man who endeavours 
to put out the-eyes of awhole nation, and inflicts the.greatef 
crueltres on thofe who would reftore them ‘to their fight ? But 
the fovereign has other thoughts, he perfuades himfelf that 
the whole nation is his property, and the inhabitants his 
flaves ; that he does them no injury: he is perfuaded, that to 
open their eyes, to fhew them the charms-of freedom, .and to 
perfuade them that it is their birthright, the fovereign per- 
fuades himfelf that this would be ftirring up his fubjeéts to re- 
bel, and his flaves to throw off the yoke; he therefore will 
not fuffer any book to be publifhed in his dominions, until it 
has been examined, and duly ticenfed, ‘by perfons receiving 
authority from ‘himfelf ‘for that ‘purpofe. 

‘ This reftraint upon the prefs, muft of neceffity {top the 
prosrefs of literature : but under a defpotic governmient, this 
is no great evil ; for between defpotifm-and the f{ciences there 
is fo little agreement, or ‘rather ‘there is fuch an itreconcile- 
able enmity, that it Would ‘be well they fhould never meer. 
The yoke of defpotifm dépreffes and debafes the human mind, 
while the fciétites ‘enmoble and exalt it. It is ‘the interett 
therefore of the defpot to keep ‘the fciences at the greateit dif- 
tairce. Leo X. little thought what he ‘was doing, when he 
encouraged mén of {eience ; but he :was ‘young, -of -a lively 
imagination, ahd of a éefined tafte, and to ‘thefe he facrificed 
the defpotic powér of ‘the Roinan fee. . Béfore his time, per- 
fons of the highéft rank, and in ‘the moft eminent ftations, 
coukd 
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could neither write nor read. Many of the clergy did not 
underftand the Latin breviary, which they were obliged daily 
to recite, fome of them could fcarcely read it; bleffed times 
for defpotic power! From the time of Leo X. the.minds of 
men, enlightened by {cience, enlarged by obfervation, and 
ftrengthened by exercife, began to entertain a more juft opi- 
nion of the.dignity and rights of human nature; all felt the 
yoke, many caft it off. Under.a defpotic government, only 
one book fhould be allowed, and that.the fubjeéts: fhould never 
read. ‘The argument of the caliph Omar, it muft be con- 
feffled, was bad ; but his condu&t was wife, when he refufed 
to grant the requeft of his general Amrou to preferve the 
magnificent library of Alexandria; ‘‘ What is contained in 
thefe books you mention, is either agreeable to what is written 
in the book of God, or itis not; if. it be, then the Alcoran 
is fufficient without them: if otherwife, it is fit they fhould 
be deftroyed.”” Thefe invaluable manufcripts were therefore 
committed to the flames. Slaves, under a defpotic govern- 
ment, have no need of books; their minds fhould be con- 
formed to their condition.’ 

We fhall conclude our account of this volume with ob. 
ferving, that the author’s reprefentations are faithful, his 
remarks well founded, and his illuftrations generally appofite. 





Confiderations en the Criminal Proceedings of this Country ; on the 
Danger of ConviGions on Circumftantial Evidence; on the Cafe 
of Mr. Donnellan; and on the alarming Confequences of Pre- 
judice in the Adminiftration of Fuftice. 8v0. 35. 6d. in boards. 
Hooper. 


ae defign of thefe Confiderations obvioufly is, to inva~ 

lidate the evidence upon which Mr. Donnellan was con- 
victed of the murder of fir Theodofius Boughton... With this 
view the author attempts to reprobate the mode of trial in 
criminal caufes, upon the principle, that the moft injurious 
confequences may arife from the difcretionary power of the 
judges; and he points out two inftances, in which, in his 
opinion, the law fhould inftantly be altered. 

* The firft is, that.a man fhould be allowed the fame af- 
fiftance from his counfel when his life and whole fortune are 
at ftake, as he isin a matter of the, moft trifling property. 
The law has been already altered in this point, by ftatute, in 
cafes of treafon ; and there feems no reafon why the fame al- 
teration fhould not extend to every other cafe where life is at 
fake. The ancient reafon given againft allowing counfel to 
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the prifoner, on capital occafions,; was, that the court is of 
counfel for the prifoner: but this maxim, which ‘certainly 
was once law, feems to be grown obfolete! nay fometimes 
(the-author will not prefume to fay it was on a late occafion) 
even-to»be reverfed. Had Mr. Donnellan been allowed fuch 


afliftance, -he furely would not shave been convitted! ‘The - 


other is, to repeal that ftatute which orders the fpeedy exe- 
cution of perfons convitted of murther, {it has certainly been 
of no'ceffeét as to deterring from the commifiion of fuch 
crimes) and to Jet the unhappy convict have, at leaft, an op- 
portunity of reprefenting his:cafe to the only fountain of mercy 
in our conftituticn, the throne. it may happen that his claim 
for mercy may be acclaim for juftice. Had Mr. Donnellan had 
fuch an opportunity, he moft probably would not have been 
executed.’ 

It-feems| to be the opinion of this author, that no perfon 
fhould: ever be ‘conviéted on circumftantial -evidence only. 
But were this to be eftablifhed as a rule, a latitude would be 
given to the perpetration of crimes the moft pernicious to fo- 
ciety.: It is far more eligible, in all criminal profecutions, 
to f{ubmit the fate of the accufed to the verdi& of a con{fcien~ 
tious jury, influenced only by the rational conviction of their 


own minds, than always to acquit the prifoner, from defe& ° 


of pofitive teftimony, notwithftanding fuch a concurrence of 
circumftances as afford the ftrongeft indications of guilt. 

In the caufe which has given rife to thofe obfervations, the 
conduct of the learned judge who prefided at the trial, was 


not only irreproachable, but praife-worthy, and can never be: 


in the leaft affe&ed by the infinuations of this apparently in- 
terefted writer. 

The Remarks on the Trial of Mr. Donnellan are written 
with the fame partiality fo confpicuous in the previous Con- 
fiderations. For the gratification of our readers, however, 
we have given a place to the following extract, taken from a 
part of the Remarks the leaft liable to objection. 

‘ That the rinfing the phial and throwing the contents into 
a bafon of dirty water, was the action of a guilty perfon, it 
muft be confefied ; but it alfo might be the aétion of a very 
innocent, and not very unthinking perfon! Nothing is more 
common than when a vefie] is difcovered to have contained 
any thing noxious, to wafh it out to prevent future mifchief ; 
and Mr. Donnellan might not have quicknefs enough of: ap- 
prehenfion to recollect, that the dregs of the medicine ought 
to be preferved, in order to afcertain, if poflible,’ the qua- 
lity. Nay, fkilfulas Mr. Donnellan is fuppofed to have been 
jn chemiitry, and confidently as the fact is aflumed, that he 
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diftilled the fuppofed laurel-water, with which the. deceafed is 


fappofed to have been poifoned, he muft,; in that cafe, have- 


known that mere'wafhing the bottle would: not eradicate? the. 
finell !— To get it out of ‘the ftill we fhall fee he is fappofed 
—for the whole proceeding is founded upon fuppofitions—to 
have been obliged to make ufe ‘of lime. » The fecond:bottle 
he tafted : had he. tafted the firft, it feems tobe allowed thar 
that circumftance wouid. have doneaway. all fufpicion. » How- 
ever, as the rinfing the firft bottle is relied'on as a moft: fuf- 
picious circumftance, efpecially by the.court, let it remain fo ; 
but at.the. fame time let it be remembered, that it is only. a 
fufpicious circumftance, and what might have happened ‘to a 
very innocent perfon! Nor fhould it be forgotten that this cir- 
cumftance happened at the very time that fir Theodofius 
Boughton- was in the agonies of death, and that a mother, 
in fuch a diftratting fituation, cannot be fuppofed to:be.very 
accurate in her obfervations of what paffes! And this, to her 
honour be it fpoken, appears to have been. lady Boughton’s 
fituation at that time; for, although fhe had been fo very 
properly folicitous about the prefervation of the bottles in the 
firft inftlance, yet it appears that they were almoft inftantly 
gone out of the room, fhe knew not how! Indeed, the be- 
ginning'to clean the room, and removing the clothes, at the 
infant fir Théodofius Boughton was. in the agonies of death, 
when a mother would have been rather fuppoied to have been 
hanging over her expiring fon, can only be accounted for (and 
that way it ‘may.very naturally be fo):by. the diftraétion of the 
fituation ! 
© We now come to another circumftance, which has been 
confidered as affording great caufe of fufpicion.—And here: 
let it be obferved, that it-is by no means intended to affert 
that. there was not caufe of fufpicion:—there was caufe of 
fufpicion: but it is not yet the law. of this country, that-a 
perfon fhall.be convicted becaufe there is reafon to fagpedt that 
he is guilty.x—This circumftance is, Mr. Donnellan’s faying 
to’ his wife, that “‘ her mother had been pleafed° to take no- 
tice.of his wafhing the bottles out, and he:did not know what 
he fhould have done, had he not thought of fying that he 
put the water into it to put his finger to it to tafte.”. It may 
not.be eafy to account for Mr. Donnellan’s making this fpeech, 
fuppofing: he is'innocent,; but it is full’as difficult to. account 
_forshis making it, nay repeating. it, inthe: pretence of lady 
Boughton, as fhe exprefsly fwears he did, fuppofing him 
guilty! A.perfon, guilty.of the murder of a fon, has invented 
an excnfe. to the mother of-that: fon, for a part of his con- 
duct which might induce {uipicions. of his being the mur- 
therer ; 
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therer ; and yet he tells a third perfon, in the prefence of that 
‘mother, that the excufe he made was merely invented, and 
that he did not know what he fhould have done had he not 
thought of it; and thinking the mother does not hear him, 
repeats it, left it fhould efcape her notice. Let thefe faéts be 
well confidered, and ‘then let the account of this fpeech have 
the weight it ought! 

« As to what paffed between Mr. Donnellan and the coach- 
man, which is thus related by lady Boughton, 

* When the coachman came, Mr. Donnellan faid, ‘* Will, 
don’t you remember that I fet out of thefe iron gates this 
morning about 7 o’clock ?”” ‘* Yes, fir,” faid he. ‘* You re- 
member that, don’t you?” ‘* Yes, fir.”——‘* And that was 
the firft time of my going out: I have never been on the 
other fide of the houfe this morning : you remember that I 
fet out there at 7 o’clock this morning, and afked for a 
horfe to goto the Wells?” ‘* Yes, fir.” Mr..Donneilan faid, 
«« Then you are my evidence :” the fervant anfwered, ‘* Yes, 
fir.”— 

‘ This only proves that Mr. Donnellan, whether innocent or 
guilty, by this time thought he might be fufpected ; and let 
the moft upright man, the perfon of the moft immaculate cha- 
racter, fuppofe himfelf, for a moment, in Mr. Donnellan’s 
fituation—fir Theodofius Boughton juft dead, the manner he 
died, and Mr. Donnellan’s wife the perfon who came into a 
confiderable eftate by that event—and then fay, whether he 
fhould have been totally free from uneafy fenfations on the 


fame fcore! Nay, the very faéts fhew that Mr. Donnellan had’: 


too much caufe for entertaining fuch ideas. It was his fitu- 
ation, and his fituation only, to which he fell a victim !—His 
fituation created the laurel-water!—His fituation gained cre- 
dit to fuch a train of medical evidence as furely never be- 
fore appeared in the records of a court of juftice !— His fitu- 
ation caufed the evidence of Mr. Hunter not to meet with 
that attention the evidence of fuch a man demanded !—~and to 
his fituation only, can be attributed his conviction !” 

The Remarks are followed by a number of cafes of inno- 
cent perfons, condemned and executed on circumftantial evi- 
dence.—Thefe cafes, doubtlefs, afford melancholy inftances 
of the fallibility of human judgment; and fo far as they 


may contribute to guard againét precipitation and error in 


criminal trials, they are extremely worthy of attention. 
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A Revicw of the Three Great National Queftions relative to a 
Declaratzon of Right, Poynings’ Law, and the Mutiny Bill. 
8v0. 25. 6d. Dodfley. 


BE queftions agitated in this pamphlet have already been 
) the fubje&t of debate in the neighbouring kingdom ; and 
are of fuch importance to the public tranquility, that they 
merit the cooleft and moft deliberate examination. It affords 
us pleafure, thetefore, to find that this writer has ‘profecuted 
the enquiry with fo much attention; and that in a point of fo 
delicate a nature as the contefted prerogatives of Britain and 
Treland, he has endeavoured to afcertain and enforce the truth, 
in a ftrain of argument, calculated not only to inform the 
judgement, but to allay the prejudices of each nation. 

In refpe@ of the declaration of right, the author obferves, 
that the Britifh parliament furrendered the exercife of the au- 
thority which they had hitherto affumed over Ireland, when 
they repealed thofe laws by which they had hitherto bound 
that kingdom.; and from the moment of that repeal, the ex- 
clufive authority of the Irifh parliament was, if not in theory, 
at leaft in fact reftored to them. 


¢ J am aware it will be objected to what I have here advanced, 
that all thofe laws are not repealed— ur, in the firft place, fe- 
veral eftates in this kingdom are held under Britith atts of parlia-~ 
ment—and in the fecond, the appeal from Ireland to the Britith 
houfe of lords, is in virtue of the fame authority. As to the 
firft, I thall obferve, that excepting what may have been done in 
times of troubles and confufion, thefe are only private acts, ob- 
tained for the benefit, and at the requeft of the parties concerned 
That we- may fafely allow fuch private acts as have been hi- 
therto obiained, for the purpofe of fettling landed property, to 
form good titles to.eftates, not becaufe we acknowledge the au- 
thority upon which they are founded; but from a fenfe of the 
inconvenience which would refult to individuals, from calling 
thofe titles in queilion ; and it is in our power at any time to 
render them ftrictly legal by an act of our own. 
© Now, to prevent the inconvenience which might refult to 
the public, from our admitting the validity of fuch titles, as far 
as might be conftrued into the admiffion of a principle alfo, 
which we wholly deny ; we have the moit effectual means in our 
own power. a 

‘ l apprehend, that after what paffed laft feffions in our houfe 
of commons,. no Lrifhman will be hardy enough to apply to the 
Britifh legiflature in preference to his own, for any private act 
of parliament.—But if there could exitt an Irifhman capable of 
doing fo, I conceive it would be the indifpenfible duty of the 
heufe of commons to call that man to their bar, and punifh him 
for 
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for a breach of their privileges, and as a betrayer of the rights 
of his country. 

‘ This would moft effe€tually put a {top to the practice of ap- 
plying to Great Britain for fuch aéts.—And while we confulted 
the convenience of individuals, by conniving at, not authorifing 
the infringement of the principle, with, regard to the pait, we, 
for the fake of the public, fhould fully eftablifh that principle, 
with regard to the future. 

‘ I therefore conceive this firft objection to what I have af- 
ferted with refpect to the actual exclufivenefs of the authority 
of our own parliament, to be wholly without foundation. 

‘ As to the fecond objection ; viz. the appeal in the laft re- 
fort, from Ireland to the Britifh houfe of lords.—The aét, in 
coffequence of which they exercife this final judicial power, 
mott certainly is not repealed. 

‘ I purpofely fay in confequence of which, and not by the 
authority of which ; becaufe it is not in obedience to that act, 
that we appeal to Great Britain, but becaufe we prefer an appeal 
to the Britith houfe of lords, to an appeal to our own, and this 
for the beft reafon in the world—‘* That mankind will ever pre- 
fer judges, who, from their fituation, are lea{t likely to be con- 
nected with the parties, or interetted in the event of the fuit, and 
from whom contequently, the moft pertect impartiality may be 
expected, to fuch as may poffibly have, (howev er, upright their 
intentions) from certain local circum fhanices, a particular bias on 
their minds, of which they themielves might not be confcious.’ 

¢ The appeal therefore to the Britith houfe of lords, does not 
ret upon the authority of the Britifh act: it refts in this country 
upon the beit of al! authorities, the will of the poopie. aay 1 
might venture to affert, that it could not reft upon the aurhor tt y 
of the Britith aG@, and for this obvious reafon ; where authority 
cannot enforce itfelt it ceafes to be authority. Now the antho- 
rity which bound our trade, had a moft efiential means of en- 
forcing itfelf—fhips of war were admirable bailifls to execute its 
decrees : but the whole power of the Britihh empire could not 
have compelled us, if we had not chofen it ourfelves, to: pay 
any attention to that authority, when it directed us to appeal to 
the Britith houfe of lords. — At this day we undoubtedly can ap- 
peal to our own, 9° we think Proper ; and if the parties previ- 
oufly agree to abide by the determination, no power upon earth 
could prevent the Inth houfe of lords, (who I doubt not would 
very gladly take the office upon themfelves) from exercifing their 
judicial authority, or the parties who appealed to them, from 
paying obedience to it. 

* Hence the law which direted: an appeal from Ireland to 
the Britith houfe of lords, though promulgated by the Britifh 
parliament, yet, as it could not be enforced by that parliament, 
without the confent of the people of this country, fo from that 
confent alone it in fact derives its authority: and it fhould be 
confidered rather in the hght of a fuggeftion, on the part of the 
E 3 Britith 
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Britith legiflature, concerning the beft mode by which we could 
obrain fubftantial juftice, than as alaw by which we could be 
bound ; rather as an advantage of which we might avail our- 
felves, than as an act of authority, by which we could be co- 
erced,’ 


In the courfe of his argument, the author not only evinces, 
that the obje&t of what is ftyled a Declaration of Right, was 
obtained to every effectual purpofe, from the moment that the 
legiflative power, of which the Irifh complained, ceafed to 
operate againft them; but that fuch a declaration of right, 
would, at all events, prove a means totally inadequate to its 


_ obje&t, while it might, in another point of view, produce’ 


confequences deftructive of the public happinefs. 

The author alfo adduces ftrong arguments againft the repeal, 
or any new modification of Poynings’ law; but as thefe are 
involved in fome collateral confiderations, without entering 
into which, they cannot be placed in fo clear a light, we 
fhall refer our readers, for fatisfaf&tion on this fubjeét, to the 
pamphlet, 

After a great deal of ingenious and conclufive reafoning on 
the mutiny-bill, the author ftates, in the following concife 
manner, the,queftion relative to it. 


‘ Under our conftitution there are two points requifite to an 
army, befide the fupply for its provifion. 

‘ it. The confent of parliament, to legalize it, to afcertain 
its numbers and its duration. 

‘ 2d. A law to regulate it. 

* It is effentially neceffary that the firft fhould be only for a 
limited time: but as the laft becomes a dead letter, the moment 
the firft is withheld, it is not effentially neceffary, that the du- 
ration of a law, which already depends upon that contingency, 


-fhould be exprefsly limited. 


‘ It is evident, that every limitation of period, in the firft of 
the two points requifite to an army, extends of courfe to the 
fecond, vlad 

¢ Now the difference between the Britifh mutiny bill and our 
own, is fimply this : : 

¢ In Great Britain, ‘the firft and fecond points requifite to an 
army, are united in the fame law,—that is, the confent of par- 
liament to the maintenance of an army, the limitation of its 
numbers, the time of its duration, and the law to regulate ir, 
are all contained «in the fame aét; therefore the Britifh mutiny 
bill is a limited bill. . | 

¢ In Ireland, thefe two points requifite to an army, have been 
neceflarily kept diftin€@t, becaufe long before we had a law to 
revulate our army, parliament had legalized it, afcertained its 
numbers, and limited the duration of fuch a part of it as they 
thought neceflary,—- | 
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* Thefe two. points then, ndt being in this country, united in 
one act, but each ftanding upon'a ditlevent ground - our matiny 
bill became nothing more than -a law of regulation, and there- 
fore.it was not thought -réquifite to limit iti’, 


Through the whole ‘itiveftigation of thofe queftions, ‘the 


wethor ‘difcovers inigenuity, and enforces his conclufions with | 


fuch a difpaffionate ftrain of argument, that, if it cannot con- 
¥ince the partizans who have ‘efpoufed the oppofite opinions, 
Gt muft at leat conduce ‘to abate the vehemence, with which 
thofe political ‘fubjésts have lately been agitated. 
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A Propofttion for a New Order in Architecture, with Rules for 
Drawing the feveral Parts. By Henry Emlyn, of Winafor. 
Folio, 1. 1s. half bound. Dixwell. 


SINCE the revival of the arts, feveral attempts have beer 
“made in books, and many more in buildings, to introduce 
ainto/architeéture ‘a fixth order. The French and Germans 
have particularly labotred this problem ; the former with all 
the 'frippery, and the latter with all the heavinef’, of their re- 
f{peétive national charafter. But to form aclear idea of this 
fubje&t, it is neceffary to take a ‘general view of the progrefs 
of architecture. 

The art of architefture appears to have ‘had its origin in 
Egypt, which not only invented, but fpread over ‘all the Eaf, 
a {pecies of order, or ftyle of building, peculiar to itfelf. 
Hence the temples, or:parts of them, ‘half buried in the fands 
of Upper Egypt, have fo remarkable a fimilarity to all the 
great ancient buildings of Perfia, Hindoftan, and the other 
oriental countries, even fo far as China. As the inventions 
and learning of Egypt travelled eaftward, thofe of Greece have 
over{pread the weftern and northern parts of the world.. The 
‘moft ancient Grecian order wasa fimple cut of a tree, hooped 
at both ends, and covered with beams laid in different di- 
reétions, fome horizontal, and-others in an inclined fituation. 
The Doric order, thus executed in wood, afterwards conimu- 
nicated its form to ftone’and marble; and accompanied through- 
out the world the learning:and arts of its native country. From 
the time that Greece had attained to the fummit of her gran- 
deur, this order has been varied into an infinity of modifi- 
‘cations and proportions; but amidift all the changes which -it 
has undergone, ‘it has {till retaived ‘the diftm€tions ‘of its pri- 
mitive charaéter, We cannot avoid 'rémarking, as fomewhat 
fingular, that, while every variation, made: from this order, 
by different nations, has beensheld up as. the beft, and fome- 
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times the only rules implicitly to be followed, the firft effay, 
fuch as was produced in the ftates of Greece, is hardly ever 
-adopted in modetn compofitions of architefture. Greece erected 
buildings, the coft of which, fince the columns were eleven or 
twelve feet. diameter, muft have been prodigious ; yet their 
conflruction was fuch as united purity of taite with, the utmot 
fimplicity of defign. 

The Doric order, though it prevailed for a time, even, in 
Italy, among the Etrufcans, was afterwards varied into two other 
great divifions, the Jonian and the Corinthian ; but neither 
of thofe was ever executed alike in their parts or proportions. 
In every building, it was a common practice with the ancients 
to vary,the proportions of one and the fame order, according 
to particular circumftances. 

The three orders above mentioned kept their ground through 
all the viciflitudes of the Grecian and Roman ftates ; but were 
at laft fo much varied, that many ordérs may be difcovered in 
the ruins of thofe nations, and of the Afiatic colonies which 
they founded. Vitruvius mentions, and defcribes an Etrufcan 
order; yet it has not been followed. . Covent-Garden church 
refembles it the moft'of any building:in this country. Of the 
three orders above mentioned, the fame author alfo gives a 
defcription, which is equally negleéted, Even Rome, for which 
he wrote, never copied them ; as may be feen by comparing 
his proportions with any ancient building. Greece and Rome, 
when they ceafed to be great and free nations, loft their pur 
rity of tafte in architecture, fo far as «to difregard every fem- 
blance of any order; at which period.alfo, ornaments, which 
had before been confined to the infide of buildings, were la- 
vifhed on the exterior parts; with meretricious oftentation. 
Hence arofe the levity of the forms ‘in triumphal arches, baths, 
amphitheatres, and palaces of emperors. Dioclefian’s baths, 
and Caracalla’s palaces corrupted the archite€ture of Rome ; 
a depravity of tafte following, not unfuitably, a general de- 
pravity of manners. And we are forry to obferve, that falfe 
taite has introduced into the Britifh mode of building, too 
much of this glare of decoration. 

‘This depraved ftate of the Roman. buildings was fucceeded 
by two kinds of Gothic archite€ture, invented and nourifhed 
in the foreiis of the north-eaftern regions ; until, on the re- 
-vival of the arts, the former three-orders were re-eftablithed. 
Different artifts. then finding fuch -a variety of proportions 
and decorations of an.order,; among the buildings of Italy, 
divided into five diftin@:fcales, what had been formerly coms 
prehended in three ;sand:thus added) to the ancient orders, 
two others, namely, the: Tufcan and the Compofite. This 
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was effected in peculiar ways, and with various proportions, by 
a few artifls, who, meafuring different buildings, affumed dif- 
ferent proportions as the beft. Thofe were Palladio, Scamozzi, 
Vignola, Serlio, and fome others. Affuming to themfelves an 
infallibility in tafte; they ordained their own proportions to 
be implicitly followed in all cafes, without attending to the 
practice of the ancients, (the remains of whofe buildings they 
meafured), of varying their proportions, according to the defiga 
of the building in which the order was employed. From 
the fifth century, when thofe authors wrote, down to the pre- 
fent time, notwithftanding feveral attempts to introduce a 
fixth order, the world has been fatisfied with the five divifions 
then eftablifhed.—In regard to the effort now made for this 
purpofe, by Mr. Emlyn, we fhall prefent our readers with the 
following account, in his own words. 


¢ My defign in this compofition is to fubmit. to confideration 
the idea of a new order in architecture, confifting of a different 
kind of column from any which is already eftablifhed, and pro- 
portions varied from fuch as have hitherto been in ufe. My fir 
notion thereof was formed in his majefty’s park and forett of 
Windfor. On confidering the beauty of the fingle trunks of 
trees, which are believed to have been the origin of the Grecian 
columns, my fpeculations were moft agreeably diverted by the 
frequent view of the twin trees, which nature has diftinguifhed 
by the moft pleafing and regular variety : and recolleGing fome 
lines of Mr. Ware, in w hich he has oblerv ed, ** That there was 
no reafon to fay that another order fhould not be invented (not 
as being wanted, but as it would farther vary the fyitem, and 
was worthy to be attempted) ;”” 1t appeared to me, that nature 
had pointed out another kind of column deferving imitation, hi- 
therte unnoticed, and which might produce a fixth order of ar- 
chite€ture, with new proportions. 

‘ From hence I began to form fuch as appeared to me the 
moft agreeable to nature, and the moft fuitable to the defign. 
From my different obfervations’ and trials, the twin column and 
entablature to it (which appeared to be of equal ftreneth with 
the columns of the Corinthian order of the fame height) “from its 
form, and lightnefs, I conceived might be adopted with advantage 
in building ; as it appeared fufficiently folid and durable, and, 
I truft, will not be thought to carry with it any Gothic ‘aie. 
corum. Hence I was encouraged to proceed towards finifhing 
of my plan. 

¢ As Windfor had the honour of an order eftablifhed there, 
the moft noble order of St. George, and as its foreft had given 
me the firft idea of the propofed column, I was ambitious to 
with to complete an order in archite “ure in conform ity to the 
hints received, and the nature of that honourable in‘itution, 
As the Doric order was compofed on the fyftem of manly figuré 
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and ftrength, of robuft and Herculean proportions; the [onic, 
on the model of ‘the eafy, delicate, and fimple graces of female 
beauty ; to which the Corinthian, ona fimilar defign, adapted 
a fymmetry of more artificial, and complicated elegance: this 
eolumn'is compofed on the plan of reprefenting the particular 
character of our ancient Englifh chivalry in its moft illuftrious 
order; which, as adiftinction of peculiar eminence, has not be- 
come obfolete, but is {till confidered as an ornament that adds 
fplendor to the bigheft rank, and an honour fuitable to the moft 
eminent defert. Its knights are companions, united by the neareft 
tie 6f equal and honourable confraternity; they are called fel- 
lows, affociates, copartners, colleagues, brothers, and affiftances 
to each other; detiving from the fame fource their conjoint dig- 
nity, the bafis of which is the Sovereign of the Garter. 

* In purfuance of this double idea—the conformity to the ‘ra- 
tural object which firft occafioned the defign, and the allufion to 
that order of knighthood—the columns are imitations of nature 
faken from the twin trees already mentioned, as the capitals are 
from the plumage of the caps of the knights, with the Ionic 
volutes interwoven and bound together in the front with the ftar 
of the order between them, and the fupporters of the arms of 
England iffuing out of the foliage of the volute; and in the pro- 
file of the capital is a lion's fnout rifing out of a rofe. 

‘ In the cleft between the two ftems, where they divide from 
the lower trunk, there is an ornament introduced inftead of the 
protuberant bark (which fometimes naturally grows in form of 
a feftoon) viz. the knights fhield. and armour, with the fkin of 
a wolf, hanging down on each fide, and bending down the twigs 
of the tree; all which together cap the center of the trunk on 
both fides. Although this animal was exterminated from our 
land before the inftitution of the order defigned to be the fub- 
ject of the leading ornaments of the column, it will not, it is 
hoped, appear to be unfuitably introduced, as pointing to the 
love of exercife and public utility, combined with their diver- 
fions, which diftinguifhed the anceftors of the knights, and as 
denoting the exertions of that active fpirit in foreign countries, fo. 
- Hluftrious both in France, and in various parts of Europe ; France 
jn particular being intended to be characterized by that creature. 

‘ But efpecially this allufion may be admitted to imply the 
prowefs and indefatigable induftry, which the knights’ of: St. 
George of England have been accuftomed to, and are honour- 
ably obliged by their order to exert, in fuppretlion of rapine, 
fraud, and licentious impunity, which are allegorically included 
in the wolf. 

_ © The upper member of the bafe ts enriched with the claws 
of that animal rifing out amongft leaves. 

‘ The fluting of the trunk is cabled, and the cables hollow, 
and filled with the Englifh. arrow, the feathered end rifing out 
of each of thei, 
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¢ The ornament of the frize over the columns is a plume of 
three oftrich feathers ; a diftinguifhing mark of honour peculiar 
to his royal highnefs the prince of Wales: the bottom of ‘them 
comes through the upper member of theiarchitrave; and is mixed 
with acorns, and tee gah a ribbon, . 

‘‘In the metops are placed the great George and collar; and 
in acontinued frize, other fymbolical ornaments; as naval and 
military trophies. | 

¢ The modillions are enriched on the fides with oak leaves 
and acorns, and on the bottom with Mofaic work; the pan- 
nels in the foffit of the cornea are filled with helmets, ftars, and 
rofes. 

‘ The variety of this compofition from the Grecian and Ro- 
man order confifts chiefly the form, and height of the columns ; 
the entablature and pedeftal are nearly in conformity to them. 

¢ Asa finith to the column, which is fingle in this, and’ not 
difplayed by application of it as a partof any idtructure—I have 
made a model of it in relievo to thefe drawings, and crowned 
it with the fovereign of the Order of St.. George, as is fhewn on 
plate the tenth,’ 


When we confider Mr. Emlyn’s defign, in its origin and 
effet, there feem to lie againft it many forcible objeGions. It 
is founded on a /u/us nature, not generally known, and there- 
fore cannot be generally relifhed. If a colonade of this or- 
der were run round the outfide, or infide, of a fquare, the 
corner columns would be incapable of being formed in any fa- 
tisfactory manner. ‘The enriched moulding round the bafe, 
ferves to indicate, that the column and bafe were brought from 
different buildings, and made to fit each other by fuch a junc- 
tion; a method not uncommon in the time of Conftantine, 
when the workmen were fo debafed that they could not form 
acolumn. The expedient of covering the channels of the 
triglyphs with feathers, is publifhed by Vilalpandarus, in his 
account of the Jewifh temple; and is nothing elfe but a copy 
of the Grecian tafte. 

The George, of the order of the Garter, being placed on 
the metopon, or fpace between the triglyphs, may do as well 
as any thing elfe. It was originally built in brick-work, 
when temples were made of wood, plaiftered over, and co- 
vered with the fkeleton of a facrificed bull, whence it received 
its name. But to introduce parts of fo robuft an order as the 
Doric, into the compofition of a fim order, intended to be 
original, is a flagrant violation of harmony. 

Oval, or oblong capitals, are not new. In the vitiated 
times of ancient Rome, many fuch were produced ; and with 
other things, have ferved to corrupt the tafte of modern 
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Rome ; which, after communicating to France and Germany, 
a depraved ftyle of building, now begins to fhake off its ex- 
ample. 

If artifts, without altering the character and fubdivifions af 
an order, would ftudy how to ufe, modulate, and vary the 
feveral orders which have been handed down to them, we 
fhould behold buildings of a more pleafing form, and con- 
ftruéted with purity of tafte. At prefent, an order hardly 
ever makes its appearance, but in baffo-relievo, on the fronts 
of buildings. Seldom the detached wing, the refpeétful por- 
tico, or the lengthening colonade, is ever feen ; or if any of 
them be introduced, it is always accompanied with fomething 
biarre, fome unfortunate circumftance, which deftroys the 
effect of the whole. 

Mr. Emlyn’s delineations confift of ten plates, which are 
explained by feveral pages of letter-prefs. 

Before we difmifs this article, it may not be improper to 
acquaint our. artift, and the world, that the book of archi- 
tecture, whence Mr. Emlyn has taken the ground-work of his 
defign, was chiefly compofed by Dr. Hill; the nominal au- 
thor furnifhing little more than the drawings. 

In refpe&t of the new order attempted by Mr. Emlyn, we 
fhal]l now only obferve, that nothing great or genuine, in point 
of taite, can be expected, without having recourfe to firft 
principles. Mr. Emlyn’s attempt, however laudable in the 
intention, can, we fear, reflect but little honour on the heir 
to the Britifh crown. It may, perhaps, ferve to amufe him, 
in trying the eftec&t on fome ornamental building, in fuch a 
place as Kew-Gardens ; but it never will tranfmit his name to 
pofterity, as the prince of a people much refined in their tafte, 
or great in their ideas. 
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Abrégé de P Hiifloire de la Milice Frangoife du P. Daniel. On y a ajouté 
un Précis de fon Etat afuel. Ouvrage curieux et infirucif pour le Mi- 
litaire. 2-vols. 12m9. Paris. 


(THE Hiftoire de la Milice Frangoife is generally confidered as 

the beft work of the French Jefuit and hiftorian, father Daniel: 
and his extenfive knowlege of the art of war is even thought to have 
betrayed him in his voluminous Hiitory of France, into fome neglect 
of the intrigues of the court, and of the delineation of the internal 
ftate and manners of the nation, and to have nearly transformed 
as propofed General Hiftory of France into a Hiltory of French 

ars. 


On 
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On the other hand, his Milice Frangoife, though chiefly defigned 
for the ufe of politicians and warriors, is too much encumbered 
with erudition and quotations, and too bulky to invite aud pleafe 
fuch readers; and it was therefore a meritorious thought in the 
editor, and probably will prove a profitable fpeculation for the book- 
feller, to comprife that voluminous work into a portable fize, and 
a manual both inftruéctive, pleating, cheap, and popular for officers, 
foldiers, and readers of evéry clafs; to carry this Hiftoire de la 
Milice Francoife, through all the fubfequent improvements of the 
art of war ig France, fince F, Daniel, down to the prefent times, to 
point out the reafons and motives for every particular improve- 
ment, and to illuftrate the whole with a great number of neat cuts, 
exhibiting the various arms and their ules, the fortifications, apd 
military operations. 





Le Lutrin, Poéme Heroi-Comique de Boileau De/préaux, traduit en 
Vers Latins; avec Figures. 125 Pagesin 3vo. Paris. 


ONE of the beft poems of Boileau, elegantly tranflated into La- 
tin verfe. A tatk which was often facilitated by Boileau’s fre. 
quent imitations of paflages from Virgil : for inftance, 
Anne the perriwig-maker’s wife's reproaches to her hufband: 


‘¢ Ofes-tu bien encore, traitre, diffimuler? 
Dit-elle, & ni la foi que ta main m’‘a donnée, 
Ni nos embraffemens qu’a fuivis l’hymenée, 
Ni ton €poufe enfin, toute préte a périr, 
Ne {cauroient donc t’oter cette ardeur de courir.” 
And Dido’s expoftulations with /Eneas, in Virgil, here trayefti- 
ed by the tranflator, 
© Quo tantum ufque, inquit, fperafli, perfide, tantum 
Diffinulare nefas? Non facri vinclum hymenai, 
Non thalami cafiam ante facem officiofa voluntas, 
Nec peritura uxor crudeli morte tenebit. 


The heroical barber's reply : 
*‘ Ma femme, lui dit-il, d’une voix douce et fiere, 


Je ne veux point nier les folides bienfaits 
Dont ton amour prodigue a comb!é mes fouhaits.’ 


‘ Molliter aufterus, fic Anna diGa refellit: 

Egregie te promeritam, G que plurima fando ’ 

Exnumerare vales, nunquam, 6 dilecta! negabo. 
_ Again: . 
‘ Quatre boeufs attelés d’un pas tranquille & lent, 
Promenoient dans Paris le monarque indolent.’ 


* QUADRIJUGI PARISINA BOVES per COMPITA lento 
Iynavum paju regem quandoque vehebant.’ 


Where we muft however obferve, that, whilf the courteous 
French driver of the noble carriage and its encumbrance, proceeds 
guite foftly and flowly, his Latin fellow-racer fets out at a rate 
omewhat too rapid for oxen, or for the eafe and digeftion of an indo- 
lent monarch, 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Catalogus Difputationum in Academis et Gymnafis Suecta, atqae etiam, 

- @ Suecis, extra Pairiam habitarum, quotquot huc ufgue repertri po- 
tuerunt ; Collefore Fok. Hen. Lidén, Prof. Reg. Se&. 1.—F. 79 
Sheets in Sus, Upfal. 


‘THE very laborious author of this Catalogue, was, perhaps, the 

only perfon capable of publifhing a work fo ufeful for diffufing 
the knowlege of the literary hiftory of Sweden. For more than 
twenty years together he has ftudioufly collected all the Wiffertations, 
programmas, &c. publithed by Swedes in their najive, and in fo- 
reign countries; and can boaft of poffefling almoft all the produc- 
tions of the Swedith prefs, in thefe refpects. The collection is very 
confiderable::for the three firft fections of its Catalogue, contain 
the titles, the names of the prefidents and refpondents, with the 
refpective numbers of theets, of no lefs than 7450 programmas and 
difputations, held at the univerfity of Upfal, 2596 of that of Lund, 
and 2819 of the univerfity of Aboe. The Fourth Seé&ion enume- 
rates 440 publications from. the Gymitafia of Wetterahs,, Calmar, 
Gefle, Goetheborg, Joenkioeping, Norrkioeping, Skara, Stockholm, 
Stregnes, Wexio, and Wiborg; and the Fifth Section, 415 Syno-~ 
dal publications. The Sixth Sestion was, by. thecelleétor, intended 
for an enumeration of the works publifhed by Swedith {cholars in fo- 
reign countries; and the Seventh to contain fome {mall, but remark. 
able publications, reprinted at full length : but of the performances 
deftined for the Sixth Section of this catalogue, a regilter, (til) more 
complete, is to be publifhed by Mr. Cederham. 

The prefent Catalogue is of Jate become fill more valuable: by 
the arrangement and difpofition made by profeflor Lidén,- of 
his library ; which, with all its appurtenances, and efpecially 
with the collection of fourteen thoufand pamphlets, &c. is to re- 
main entire at Upfal. The generous and patriotic poffeffor has 
not only given his library, but two confiderable fums of money, 
one for the fupport of a librarian, and another for a perpetual aug- 
mentation of books, for the ufe and benefit of the Eaft-Gothic na- 
tion. The librarian of Mr. Lidén’s library. is alfo officially bound, 
to read leétures on Literary Hiftory, an inftitution that had hitherto 
been wanting at the untverfity of Upfal. We cannot but applaud 
the public {pirit, and the judicious and noble ambition cf this 
gentleman, in thus perpetuating and endearing his memory to his 
e€ountry through future ages, by am fufeful liberality. 


Archiepifcoporum Salifourgenfiem Res ad ufque Wefiphalicos conventus in 
Lutheranifmum gefia ; Aud. Fo, Bapt. de Gafparis, Prof. Vindobon, 
Accedit Oratio de optima forma Epifcopi. 242 Pages, 8vo, Venetiis. 


A pofthumous work publifhed by fignor Laz. Gafpari, the au- 
thor’s brother. The author had free accefs to the records: 
and his performance will ferve to imprefs on every Proteftant a very 
deep and lively fenfe of the value of rejigious liberty ; though he 
frequently endeavours to jultify, or at leaft to extenuate the ex- 
cefles. of. the archbifhop in perfecuting his Proteftant fubjects The 
authar,, indeed, could not deny, that the archtmthop had attempted 
to dragoon them into Catholiciim ; but he thinks to have gained a 
great point by rema. king, that the number of thefe apoftlesamount- 
ed only to half a dozen on horfeback, and a dozen on foot. He 
could not deny, that the moft dreadful penal laws, uniformly and 
continually executed, have proved the chief means for procuring 
fome 
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fome attention.to.the Capuchin miffionaries: yet, adds he, Credere, 
guoque par effe, in,hec conjilium illos Lutherianos etiam. devenif[e Capu- 
cinorum vifis virtutibus.. From the conclufion of this work, the 
author appears, to have alfo written a work, ‘ De Proteftantinm 
Germanorum in Catholicos.geftis.” It isa pity, that.it is not pub- 
fithed alfo, by way of contraft to the prefent hiftory of the exploits 
of their antagonifts. 


Le,Vicende di Milano durantela Guerra con Federigo I. Imperadore, il- 
_. luftrate colle, Pergameue, di que’ Tempi e con, Note aggiuntavi la Topo- 
. grafia, antica della fiefa,Citta. 300-Pages, 4to. Milano, 

This. valuable performance is intended for a fpecimen of a much 
larger critical and diplomatical work, undertaken by the Cifter- 
cians of Milan, encouraged by the generous patronage of count 
Firmian, governor of Milan; a nobleman, to whom learning, 
arts, and humanity, are greatly indebted. ‘The execution of the 

refent work, gives very great hopes of the merits of the future : 
it: is illuftrated with fixteen critical excurfions, and an excelent 
topographical map of Milan, as it was before its deftruction by 
Brederic Ii 


Wher die Phanomene vor der Zerfloehrung Ferufalem ; or, on the, Pheno- 
mena preceding the Deftruétion of Ferufalem. By Henry, Balthasar 
Wagniz. %vo, Halle, (German.) 

A fuccefsful attempt. for placing the accounts given by Jofephus 
in their proper point. of view.; and to difcriminate real: facts from 
the hiftorian’s judgment or way of accounting for them, The re- 
fult of M. Wagniz’s enquiries is, that the phenomena preceding 
the deittruGion of Jerufalem, were indeed unufual, but not incon- 
fiftent. with the. known.courfe of nature. 


Guil. Abrah. Teller, Opufcula varii Argumenti. vo. Francfort on 
the Oder. 


A new edition of'ten fhort and valuable treatifes: 1. De judicio 
fuper variis le&tionibus codicis Hebrzi divini recte faciendo; 2, To- 
pice S. S: Pars I. 3. Topice S.S,-Pars II. 4. Defenfio in{pirationis 
divine vatum facrorum adverfus enthufiafmum poeticum; 5. De 
infpirationis S. D: judicio formando; 6. De dialeéto poética; 7. 
Elogium Joan. Chriftiani Hebenftreit ; 8. Juftus honor doétoris the- 
olog: ab Luthero vindicatus; 9. Dehomine-wvevualixw; 10. De vera 
_ religionis indole, & gratulatio ad directorem Profeffl. Gymnafii 
Berolini Colonienfis. 


a 


Differtation fur les Equx Savonneufes, et.en particulier fur celles de Bons 
au Canton ae Fribourg en Suiffe, Gc. Par M. Schueler. vo. Fribourg’ 
An account of the.nature and effects of the waters in quettion ; 

of the diftafes in. which their ufe, will prove falutary ; of thofe in 

which they would prove: either inefficacious or hurtful; and of the 
diet to be obferved in their external and internal ufe, 


Ueber Todes frafen.gegen.Moerder; or, On capital Puxifhments of Mur- 
der ; 4° Pages in Quarto. Francforton the Mayn. (German.)* 
This» confultation, has: been occafioned by a new Swedifh re- 
gulation: on the, fubjeét,. and written. by G, A. Tittel, ecciefi- 
altical counfellor. and, profeffor of. philofophy at Carlruhe. The 


author confiders the increafing inclination. of difputing the. juttice 


of capital punifhments, even in cafes of murder, as dangerous te 
religion and public fafety: and fupports bis fentiments by argu- 
meats drawn from revelation and reafon, 
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Compofition du Réméde de M. Daran, publié par lui-méme 1780, Now- 
welle Edition, avec fig. 322 Pages. Small$vo. Paris. 

Mr. Daran here publithes his famous noftrum of bougies gratis : 
after having found its value afcertained and confirmed, as he fays, by 
half a century’s experience. One half of his book is taken up with 
@ preliminary difcourfe ; and a great part by extracts of letters ad- 
drefled to him, in which he is highly commended ; he affirms that 
eight thoufand patients have pafied through his hands, of whom 
two thirds would, but for his affittance, have perifhed. Indeed, a 
man con{cious of having really effected but one-tenth part of what 
he applauds himfelf for, may well retire from the ftage with the laft- 
ing fatisfaction of a well fpent life. 


Veneta urbis Deferiptio a Nicandro Jaffee P. A. concinnata, a. 1760 
edita @.1780. 364 Pages 8vo. Venice. 


A very curious and not inelegant topographical defcription of 
the city of Venice, in Latin hexameters, divided into twelve books, 
each containing from 600 to sooo verfes. The author informs a 
traveller of all the curiofities of that city, in fix days, and two books 
for each day. He enlarges on the filk manufactories ; on the la- 
bours in the Zecca; on wax bleaching; on fugar-houfes; on the 
glafs manufa€tories ; on the margariteri and perleri; on theatrical 
exhibitions; on various amufements, fhows, and folemnities; on 
the country fcenes and pleafures round Venice; and has found 
means to delineate all thefe modern, and feemingly unpoetical fub- 
jects, in a {prightly Latin diction. 


Offervazioni fopra alcuni antichi Monumenti efiftenti nella Villa dell’ Emi- 
nent. Signore Card. Alejandro Atbant. 64 Pages iu Folio, with Six 
Copper-plates. 


By the learned abate Stefavo Raffei, who, it feems, fucceeded 
the late unfortunate abbe Winkelman, as keeper of the antiquities 
in the cardinal’s villa. The ancient and valuable fragments here 
defcribed and attempted to be explained, deferve the notice of 
the virtuofi. 

The fame learned antiquarian has publifhed at Rome fome other 
fimilar effays ; fuch as: — 

Ricerche fopra un Apollene nella Villa dell’ Em. S. Aleff. Albani. 
in folio, with 3 plates. 

Saggio de Offervazioni fopra un Biffo Relievo della Villa. Al- 
bani, in Folio, with a large Plate: To this Eflay are fubjoined, 
Offervazioni fopra un altro Baffo Relievo nella medefima Villa: 
with one Plate. 

Differtazione fopra un fingolar Combattimento efpreffo in Baffo 
Relievo nella Villa Albani... (The Battle between Achilles and 
Memnon) ; and, by way of Appendix, Fillottete addolorato, altro 
Baflo Relievo nella Villa Albani. An interefting piece. 


Spicilegium Geographia Hebraorum extere pofi Bochartum. 218 Pages 
gto. Goettinge. 


The Second Part of profeffor Michaélis’ learned difquifitions on 
the geographical accounts extant of the writings of the Hebrews. 
This part ends at 1 Mof. x. 32. and feveral curious and interefting 
enquiries are referved for a third volume. 
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4 Candid Defence of Adminiftration, againft the ilt-founded 
Charges of Oppofition. 8v0. 1s Wilkie. 


HIS pamphlet.is very properly entitled a Candid Defence ; 
for though the author vindicates the condué& of admini- 
tration, from the beginning of the difpute with America to the 
prefent time, he never either deviates into invective again op- 
pofition, or betrays for the meafures of government any zeal, 
which feems not to be founded on juft principles. 


An Addrefs to the Independent Members of both Hoafes of Parilia- 
ment. 8vo, 6d. Fauldet. 


This writer aflumes a greater appearance of impartiality than 
is ufual with thofé who prefent the public with their fentiments 
on the politics of the times. In regard to the conduct both of 
miniiters’' and their opponents, he makes fome remarks, which 
might render it doubtful'whether he really inclines. to one or 
the other party: but with re/peét to his unfavourable opinion 
of two members of adminiftration, he is abundantly explicit: 
From fome of the arguments which he ufes, however, in addrefling 
thofe who generally e/poufe the part of government, we may 
venture to pronounce, notwithftanding his affeéted neutrality, 
that he carries a latent, though well concealed bias, in favour 
of oppofition. We muft not omit mentioning, that he concludes 
with laudable exhortations to the virtuous difcharge of public duty, 


The Falfe Alarm. Addeffed to the Right Honourable Richard 
Rigby, Efq. Svo. 25. Wilkie. 


Several years ago, a pamphlet was publifhed by an eminent 
writer, under the title of the Falfe Alarm; between which and 
the prodution before us, in point of execution, it would be in- 
jurious to draw any parallel. ‘The author of the prefent Falfe 
Alarm, however, appears to be actuated by motives which merit 
our approbation. His object is principally to refute the opinion 
of thofe, who confider the late unfortunate tranfa¢tions in Ame- 
rica as decifive of the war with our colonies. Such an idea is not 
lefs unjuft than prejudicial to the fpirit of the nation, and ought 
therefore to be reprobated by every lover of his country. 
While the author of this pamphlet recommends the profecution of 
the American war, he argues warmly for an alteration in the 
mode of conduéting it. The production is addreffed to Mr. Rig- 
by ; and to it is fubjoined a poftfcript, termed the Crifis, ad- 
dreffed to the two houfes of parliament. In the former, the au- 
thor pays many, compliments to Mr. Rigby; and in the latter, 
to the Lord Chancellor. 
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Free Thoughts on the Continuance ef the American War, and the 
Neceffity of its Termination. Svo. 1s, Payne and Son. 
This author endeavours to perfuade the inhabitants of Great 
Britain of the neceflity of terminating the war with America, 
and even of acknowledging the independence of that country : 
but his argunients, at the fame time that they are of too general. 
a nature to afford conviction, feem to be drawn from .timidity 


and defpondence, rather than from any deep and accurate invel= 
tigation of the fubjedt. 


A Letter to Sir Robert Bernard, Bart. Chairman of the Hunting- 
donfhire Committee. By Fohn Febb, M. DP. F.R.8. 80. 
6d. Stockdale. 

This Letter, written by Dr. Jebb, relates to a plan of parlia- 
mentary reformation, fubmitted to the Huntingdonfhire com- 
mittee, of which Sir Robert Bernard was chairman. ‘The Doc- 
tor’s defign is, to recommend an alteration, formerly fuggefted, 
of reducing the members-for the boroughs, and increafing the 
number of knights of the fhires ; an expedient which, he thinks, 
would render the Houfe of Commons more independent. 


The Patriot known by Comparifon. 8vo. 13. Walker. 

The defign of this author is to ridicule the character of mo- 
dern patriots, which he defcribes as an affemblage of corrupt 
principles, and of a difpofition pernicious to the public tran- 

uility. But whatever opinion we entertain of the author’s po- 
litical re€titude, we cannot award much praife t6 his abilities as 
a writer, notwithitanding what he indireétly arrogates to himfelf, 
in his motto, * The axe carries a keen edge.’ 


Confiderations upon the prefent State of the Wool Trade, the Laws 
made concerning that Article, and how far the fame are confiftent 
with true Policy, and the real IntereRE of the State.: 8vv. Od. 
Elmfly. 

The author of thefe Confiderations informs us, that, in the 
county of Lincoln, there is, at prefent, a confiderable quantity 
of wool in the hands of the grower; for which there being no 
market, that quantity 1s accumulating. In his opinion, the im- 
mediate caufes of this failure in the demand fer wool, feem to 
arife from the diminifhed fale of the goods made from long wool 
particularly ; and from the increafe of that commodity, in con- 
fequence of the great number of enclofures which have taken 
place all over the kingdom. In reipect to the remedy of this 
evil, he concludes, that a fufpenfion of the prohibitory laws, 
with regard to the exportation of wool, is the only means which 
can afford relief to the county of Lincoln. We are glad to find, 
that the arguments drawn by this writer for the provincial expe- 
diency of allowing the free exportation of wool, entirely corref- 
pond with the opinions fo forcibly maintained by Sir John Dal- 
rymple, upon a more extenfive and national view of the fubject. 
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Ditis Chorus: or, Hell Broke Loofe. A Poem. Tranflated from 
the Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter, and faithfully adapted fo the 
Times. to. 18. 6d. Kitby. 


The ‘vulgarity of the title to this poem will naturally preju- 
dice the reader againft the whole; and the perufal of the piece 
will confirm him in his opinion of it. It is, indeed, nothing 
more than a very indifferent tranflation ‘of a Latin poem™*, 
which, with fome ftriking beauties, has many imperfections, 
and is not, upon the whole, an agreeable performance. The 
author, however,» informs us, in a prefatory advertifement, 
that ‘there is a ftrange refemblance in the fituation ‘of the 
Roman republic, plunged in all the horrors of civil war 
(which, thank God! we aré not at prefent) and the prefent 
ftate of this diftrafted country.” He takes upon him, therefore, 
the agreeable tafk (and what honeft patriot would not?) .of de- 
{cribing the miferies, and pointing out all the vices and follies of 
poor old England at the prefent period; thefe he feems to dwell 
on with a malignant pleafure, and to delineate with great afpe- 
rity. The following paffage will thew our author’s talent at ap- 
plication, and at the fame time afcertain his merit as a tranflator 
and a poet. 

The original runs thus: 

‘ OGenitor, cui Cocyti penetralia parent, 
Si modo vota mihi fas eft impune profari, 
Vota tibi cedunt : nec enim minor ira rebellat 
PeGtore in hoc, leviorve exurit Flamma medullas. 
Omnia que tribui, Romanis arcibus, odi ; 
Muneribufque meis irafcor: deftruat iftas 
Ipfaque qu pofuit moles Dea: nunc mihi cordi 
Quippe cremare viros, et fanguine pafcere luxum. 
Cerno equidem gemina jam ftratos Morte Philippos, 
Theffaliaque rogos et funera gentis Ibere : 
Et Lybie cerno, et tua Nile gementia cloftre. 
Jam tragor armorum trepidantes perfonat aures, 
Adtiacoique finus, et_Apollinis arma timentes. 
Pande, age, terrarum fitientia regna tuarum 
Atque animas arcefle novas: vix navita Porthmeus 
Sufficiet fimulacra virum traducere Cymba. 
Claffe opus eft. Tuque ingenti fatiare ruina 





* Janus Doufa, fpeaking of this poem, fays, 

* Hanca Petronio poeticam belli civilis vaticinationem multo ma- 
velim mihi 

Quam vel tricenta Cornubienfis illius 
Pharfalicorum verfuum yvolumina.’ 

Rapin, on the other hand, fays, 

‘ Petrone dans fon poeme fur la corruption de Rome tombe dans 
tous les defauts qu'il condemne; jamais perfonne n’a donni des 
regles plus judicieufes, & jamais perfonne neles a plus mal obfervee.” 

F 2 ' Pallida 
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Pallida Tifiphone, concifaque vulnera mande. 
Ad Stygios manes laceratus ducitur orbis.’ - 


The tranflation, or rather paraphrafe, is as follows. 


* Oh Father! who o’er Tartarus prefides, 

If I unpunifh’d may my wifh profeis ; 

My wilh is your’s ; nor lefs implacable 

The rage that burns and rankles at my heart. 

I curfe the height to which myfelf have rais’d 
Britannia’s name, and my own gifts repent: 

But the fame hand abafes and exalts ; 

And to exterminate with fire and {word 

The hateful race, will now be luxury. 

- Already fee I Bunker’s fatal hill, - 

And Lexington heap’d high with double flaughter ! 
Now the White Plains, deep crimfon’d o’er with blood ; 
And now Savannah’s banks, furcharg’d with carnage ! 
Hark! hark! the rage encreafes. See, they watte 
The fifter Carolinas, : Jerfeys twins, 

And Penn’s fair colony, the friend of peace! 
Come open wider hell’s rapacious jaws, 

And welcome the new comers. Charon fcarce 
Can croud their fhades into his narrow bark, 

But needs a fleet. Go, fatiate thy thirtt, 

Pallid Tyfiphone, and gorge with gore! 


The mangled world fhall croud the Stygian lake.’ 


There is nothing, we believe, in thefe lines, which will in- 
duce our readers to wifh for more extracts from this poem. 





Condolence: an Elegiac Epiftle from Lieut. Gen. B-rg-yne, captur 
ed at Saratoga, O&. 17, 1777, to Lieut. Gen. Earl C-ri- 
w-ll-s, captured at York-Town, O&. 17, 1781. 4to. 15. 6d. 
Evans. 

A political fquib, containing little more than newfpaper 
ftrictures on public events, put into verfe. The following ftan- 
zas are fome of the beft in the performance : 


‘ Yon rapid bird that mounts the fkies, 
Severs the medium as it flies ; 
Yet gone, no path we find ! 
The tow’ring fhip that courts the gales, 
Divides the ocean as fhe fails, | 
~ Yet leaves no track behind. 


Thus on each march, the land our own, 

Allegiance pours to Britain’s throne ; 
Behold the Jerfies won! 

Then to New-York the troops retire, 

The conquefts all the world admire, 
Which end as they begun. 


Full many a poft of vidt’ry. gain’d, 
By which no objec was attain’d, 
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Save juft to lull the nation ; 
And, after fev’n fuccefsful years, 
The flrongeft feature that appears 

Is your capitulation.’ 


Thefe lines, our readers will perceive, have no extraordinary 
merit to recommend them. It requires indeed much more ge- 
nius and judgment than the author of this piece feems to be pof- 
fefled of, fo to unite poetry and politics as to afford any-enter- 
tainment. : ‘ 


TFerufalem Deftroyed: a Poem, in three Cantos... By William Gib- 
Son, M. A. of Pemiroke-Hall, Cambridge. 4to. 25, Cadell. 


About thirty or forty years ago, Mr. Seaton, a lover of the 
Mufes, bequeathed the annuai profits of a {mall eftate, about 
eighteen or'twenty pounds, to the author (fome matter of arts in 
the univerlity) of the beft poem, ode, or copy of verfes, on a 
certain fubject given out by three judges, appointed to determine 
the merit of the feveral candidates. The poem is ordained to be 
always in Englith; and, unfortunately for the authors, to be 
printed. The expence of printing, an expence generally with- 
out the lealt retura of profit, is to be deducted from the income 
of the eftate, and the refit given as a reward for the compofer, 

Incited by the joint allurements of fame and riches, candi- 
dates {pring up every year for this noble prize; and, without 
the fear .of critics before their eyes, boldly launch into the great 
ocean, where fo many, have perifhed before them: for whether it 
be, that poets naturally abhor confinement, and feldom fucceed 
where the fubje& 1s not chofen by themfelves, or that the banks 
of Cam are too remote from .the regions of Parnaffus, certain it 
is, that, fince the puolication of ‘Mr. Seaton’s will to this day, 
not above five or fix of the prize-poeins have reflected any honour 
on the victors in this annual race, the reit being configned, lke 
birth-day odes, toetcrnal oblivion. This, we tear, after all the 
pains taken by the learned Mr. Gibfon, in his long and elabo- 
rate poem of feven and thirty pages, will be the fate of Jerufa- 
lem Dettroyed,— Which is, co fay the truth, one of the heaviett 
and moft unentertaining performances which we have laboured 
through for fome time pift. That the whole of it, however, 
may not be entirely loft to pofterity, we fhall tranfplant into our 
own immortal work (for the Critical Review, you will pieafe to 
obferve, good reader, is to laft for ever,) a few lines from one 
of the moft ftriking paffages, which will exhibita perfect idea 
of the poem, and of the writer’s peculiar happinefs in the de« 
{criptive. 

‘ Supreme in mifery, as in rank furvey, 
Where Miriam's frenzy fadder fcenes difplay — 
Thrice, from the eaft his wonted courfe begun, 
Behind yon wettern hills had funk the fun, 
Since to her famifh’d lips her hand applied 
The lait {cant mor‘el, which her hoard fupplied. 
F 3 Silent 
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Silent fhe fat within, .and o’er her child 

Wept—whilft unconfcious of her griefs it fmiled ! 
Silent fhe fat, for they,-hér train of late, — 

All, one by one, had bow’d before to fate. 

The fourth day camé ;- when now exhautt, and dried, 
The babe’s fole fuftenance her breafts denied ; 

That babe, whom heav’n ordain’d e’en yet to live, 
And wailing crave—what fhe had not to give! 
Wrung to the inmoft foul, in wild defpair, 

Up {prang the dame, and madly tore her hair ; 

This way and that fhe flew; then pond’ring ftood ; 
Now fhriek’d aloud, now laugh’d in ireful mood. 
Anon, her eye-balls fix’d, and favage air, 

Some defp’rate purpofe in her foul declare, 

When fnatching up herinfant, quickly ’round 
Writhing his neck, fhe dafh’d him ’gainft the ground, 
Smiling the while—then on the hearth fhe raifed 
The faggots high, that, kindling, fiercely blazed ; 
There, over all, the little corfe was laid, 

And on her broiling babe the mother preyed ! !—’ 


Thofe who are fond of the dreadful, the favage, and the hor- 
rible, and love to hear of mothers dining on broiled children, 
will meet with feveral agreeable ftrokes of the fame nature in 
the courfe of this poem ; and fuch as love a long facred hiftory, 
in bad verfe, will read this pious performance with infinite fatis- 
faction, — 


Elegy on the Death of Lord Richard Cavendifh. 4to. 15, 
Dodfiey. 


Though this little performance cannot boaft of that extraordi- 
nary degree of poctical merit which can alone fecure univerfal at- 
tention, the verfes are far above mediocrity, and as they feem to 
flow from the heart, will find a fufficient number of admirers in 
the extenfive circle of friends who lament, with the author, 
the untimely fate of lord Richard Cavendifh, The following 
lines contain a part of his amiable character, not ill drawn. 


¢ With fteady truth, with energy of fenfe, 
With firmnefs tried, and bold without pretence ; 
His ample foul each fofter virtue join’d ; 
Sincere in friendfhip, in affection kind: 
With looks that fpoke, and words that frankly flew ; 
Yet pity foft, and gentlenefs, he knew ; 
Tho’ uncontroul’d, yet {till his manner fhew’d 
That fweetnefs temper’d, what with fpirit glow’d ; 
Thro’ ev’ry action, fenfe and kindnefs ran, . 
And honour’d was the worth, but lov’d the man.’ 


The poem concludes thus: 


‘ O fhade belov’d! O fpirit ever dear! 
Thy recollection fhall protect me here ; 


Shall 






/ 
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Shall guard a heart, that long had hop’d to find 

Thy words inftruétive! thy affection kind ! 

That féels thy lofs, from affectation free, 

And whilft it beats, will give a figh to thee. 

Warin’d by thy virtues, aided by their glow, 

Thy truth refembling, would my numbers flow! 

Yet feek no honour, yet require no praife, 

And pure their tribute of afflicted. lays : 

Sacred to grief—that from the heart they came, 

And true to friendthip; is fufficient fame.’ 
‘The laft line makes all the recommendation which we could 

beftow on this elegy totally unneceflary. 


Honoria: or, the Day of All Souls, a Poem, with other Poetical 
Pieces. 4to. 15. 6d. Robfon. 

Mr. Jerningham’s plaintive mufe has here carolled forth fome 
very agreeable verfes, the pathos and fimplicity of which will, 
perhaps, afford greater pleafure to the generality of readers than 
longer and more laboured produétions. Honoria_ has fome very 
good lines in it, and the Soldier’s Farewell on the Eve of a Bat- 
tle, is a pretty thought, and well executed, particularly in the 
conclufion, where he fays, 

¢ Cheer thee, cheer thee, beft of women, 
Truft to the great Pow’r above ; 
When I rufh amidft the foemen, - 
Fleav’n may think on her I love: 
Saving is the mifer’s pleafure, 
Spending is the foldier’s thrift, 
Take this guinea, all my treafure, 
Take it as a patting gift. 
Here end we this mournful meeting, 
Cateh from my lips this fond figh ; 
If this be our laft, laft greeting, 
Know, that I was born to die. 


See! the day-fpring gilds the ftreaitiers 
Waving o’er the martial train ; 

Now the hoarfe drum wakes the dreamers, 
Ne’er perchance to dream again : 

Hark, I hear the trumpet’s clangor 
Bid the Britifh youth excell ; 

Now, now glows the battle’s anger, 
Lovely Alice, fare thee well.’ 


The reft of the little poems in this fmall collection have their 
fhare of merit; and we doubt not will meet with the fame fa- 
vour and approbation from the public which his former elegant 
performances have fo juftly intitléd him to. 


Poems by the Rev. Thomas Penrofe, late Reétor of Beckington and 
Standerwick, Somerfethbire. {mail 8vo0. 38. fewed. Walter. 
Mr, Penrofe, the author of thefe poems, as we are informed 

in an advertifement prefixed to them, was educated in Chrift- 

F 4 Church, 
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Church, Oxford, which he left to go abroad as a lieutenant of 


marines, in America, where he was wounded.—After ruining 
his conflitution, he returned 'to the -univerfity, took orders, 
and, after ferving the cure of Newbury for fome years, and 
meeting with a variety of difappointments and misfortunes, was 
at laft prefented toa valuable living, which came however too 
late ; the ftate of his health wasfuch as left but little hope, 
except in the affilance of the waters of Briflol, where he died 
in 1779, aged only thirty-fix. 

Mr. Andrews, the editor, fubjoins to this fhort account of his 
life, an excellent moral charaéter of his friend, who was uni- 
verfally efteemed, beloved, and lamented. 

The poems have no inconfiderable fhare of merit, and feem 
to be written by a man of tale and feeling; though a vein of 
melancholy, -probably arifing from the author’s misfortunes, runs 
through moft of them. ia the Addrefs to the Genius of Bri- 
tain, ‘Mr. Penrofe touches on the fatal American war, with great 
delicacy and power of numbers, as the following lines will fuf- 
ficiently. convince our readers. 


‘ Straight,o’er the Atlantic furge, with anxious hafte, 
feek out thy penfive daughter ;—once as dear 
And clofely twifted roun od thy: milky breaft, 
As was Augufta’s felf.—Yet now eftrang’d— 
Unhappily eitrang’d! O by the hand 
‘Take the fair Mourner ; from her tearful eye 
Wipe the dim cloud of forrow ;—to the throne 
Prefent her recopeiling.-—’Tis a boon, 
Mok glorious boon, that to our lateft fons 
Will render thy foft influence doubly dear. 
Look back, unmov’d by prejudice, look back 
To Memory’ s mirrour. Pictur’d there we e fee 
The happy‘times’ of Concord 


He defcribes the bleffings of Concord yery poetically, and then 
draws a picture of the melancholy contraft, 


‘ —— Spiritlefs now and fad 
Embark’ the deftin’d troops: the veteran brave, 
That dauntlefs.bore the variegated woes 
Of long-protraéted war: —the veteran brave, 
That won on many a plain the bloody palm 
Of Victory, amidit the dying groans 
Of flaughter’d thoufands firmly undifmay’d ; 
. Now hangs in tender thought his honeft front, 
“ Averfe to flay his brother :—at the word, 
* (Awful, yet facred to his patient ear) 
He lifts indeed the fteel, while‘down his cheek 
The big drop flows, nor more he dreads the wound 
That bores his vitals, than the ftroke he gives, 
Say therefore, *¢ Sword be fheath’d.”— 


The conclufion recommends peace and reconcilement — where . 
ry : — the 
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¢ —— the dawn.of joy will fpread 
Its warm reviving ray—and every eye 
That’s mifty now with forrow, will grow bright, 
And fmile away its tears: the funny beam 
Of mild returning confidence will cheer 
The kindred countries :—-Commerce, on her couch 
Now drooping wounded, then will rear her head, 
Charm’d into health ;—and from her various ftore 
Will cull the fweeteft flowers, and form a wreath 
To'crown the temples of her Patriot King.’ 


The whole of this piece, with feveral others, bear the 
indifputable marks of genius, and are worthy of the reader’s 
attention. 


A Curfory Examination of Dr. Fornfon’s Striftures on the Lyric 
: Performances of Gray. 8vo. 15. Crowder. 

A fanguine admirer of Mr. Gray’s lyric poetry has here bold- 
ly entered the lifts againft the great biographer and critic Dr. 
Jehnfon, whom he accufes of injuftice and feverity in the 
ftritures which Dr. J. has publifhed on this gentleman’s darling 
poet. Amongft other remarks on the doétor’s treatment of Gray, 
he obferves, perhaps with fome degree of truth, that ¢ his criti- 
cal procefs with him differs, confiderably, from that which he 
makes ufe of towards every other writer. He is with Gray more 
verbal, logical, and minute, where thefe critical niceties ought, 
in reafon, leaft of all to be praétifed. He is lefs obfervant of the 
verfification and imagery ; and for the moft part declines giving 
us either a general, or comparative character of the pieces under 
infpection.’ He then follows the doctor in his obfervations on 
the Bard, Mr. Gray’s favourite produétion, a work which at its 
- firft appearance aftonifhed the poetical world, and divided into 
parties almoft the whole republic of letters. “This ode our au- 
thor ftrenuoufly defends, and differs toto cele from Dr. Johnfon 
in his opinion of it. He owns, however, that the ode might 
have ended with a better example; ‘ but, fays he, whether with 
ane of equal effect on the.mind of the reader, muit be left un- 
determined, till our great Ariitarchus himfelf pleafes to oblige 
the world with an ode on the fame fubjeé, equally: excellent, 
but terminating with a different cataftrophe.’ 

Here the warmth of friendfhip for his degraded favourite 
feems to have betrayed our author into aa unreafonable de- 
mand, as it would be very hard upon a critic, if he were obliged 
either to commend every. work which he infpects, or to produce 
a better himfelf: this is an argumentum ad hominem which will 
never be admitted in a court of equity.—T his pamphilet, however, 
contains fome fenfible and judicious obfervations, with regard to 
the point in queftion, Mr. Gray’s merit asa lyric poet. 
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Lefures on the Exercife of the Sacred Minifiry. By the late F. F. 

Oftervald, Profeffor of Divinity, and Paftor of the Church of 

Neuchatel, in Swiffrland. Tranflated from the French, and 

ealarged with a Preface, and occafional Notes. By Thomas 
Stevens, M. A. Sve. 55. Rivington. 


Mr. Oftervald, the author of thefe Lectures,-was born at Neuf- 
chatel in 1663; and in 1699 was made paftor at that place. In 
this fituation he acquired the higheft reputation by his talents, 
his virtues, and his zeal for training up pupils, and reviving ec- 
clefiaitical difcipline. He made feveral pious eftablifhments, 
and died in 1747, univerfally regretted by his acquaintance. 

His principal works are, 1. A Treatife on the Caufes. of 
Corruption among Chriftians. 2. A Catechifm. 3. A Trea- 
tile againft Uncleannefs. 4. An Edition of the French Bible 
of Geneva, with Arguments and Reflections. 5. Sermons. 6. 
Ethica Chriftiana. 7. Theologie Compendium. 8. A Trea- 
tile on the Sacred Minifiry. 

_ Moft of thefe works, efpecially his Arguments and Refleétions 
en the Chapters of the Old and New Teftament, are well known, 
and highly efteemed in England. : 

The treatife now before us, is, fays Mr. Stevens, the moft 
complete, that has hitherto appeared on the facred miniftry. 
Many of thefe, which have been publifhed in our language, cer- 
tainly deferve the attention of preachers; but they treat of no- 
thing but preaching. This treats of almoft every thing, which 
belongs to the office of a Chriftian divine: that is, of fermons, 
of texts, of pronunciation and action, of catechifms, of difcip-. 
line, of the conduét of a paftor towards his flock, of vifiting the 
fick, and other fimilar topics. 

. The ingenious tranflator fpeaks of thefe Lectures, and of his 
own performance in the following terms: 


. © Mr. Offervald was eminent for his zeal in training up pu- 
pils, .and I hope thefe Lectures will be efteemeda fufficient proof 
of the profeffor’s abilities, as well as zeal in that arduous and im- 
portant province: but as they were not prepared, nor, perhaps, 
mtended, by himfelf for the prefs, to which they were commit- 
ed without his knowledge, probably by fome affiduous pupil 
who attended them, they are entitled to a more candid allow- 
ance for any imperfe¢tions. that occur in them. We muft not 
expectall that neatnefs and accuracy of ftyle or method, which 
they. would, doubtlefs, have pofleffed, had they been finifhed for 
the prefs by the profeffor himfelf: there feem, however, fuffi- 
cient ftrokes of his mafterly judgment, and pious zeal, to render 
the work truly valuable ; and I am willing to hope it will prove 
avery acceptable and ufeful performance to thofe gentlemen, for 
whofe fervice ] have been encouraged to tranflate it ; our younger 
clergy, and candidates for orders, efpecially thofe of the uni- 
verity of Cambridge ; for many of whom I have a perfonal ef- 
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teem and affection, and for,whofe honour and fuccefs in the facred 
miniftry I cannot but feel myfelf particularly interefted. As Mr. 
Oftervald has cited many paflages in. Latin, without giving: any 
tranflation of them to his pupils, it feemed_needlefs and imper- 
tinent, to tranflate them for thofe gentlemen, whom I with to 
perufe them : moft of them are clear and eafy, and fome, efpe- 
cially of thofe cited from good old Erafmus, poffefs fuch force 
and elegance in the original Latin, that I could not hope to con- 
vey their genuine beauty in an Englih trariflation. | 

‘ To render thefe lectures more ufeful, I have made fome 
addition by way of notes; and I am under apprehenfions, this’ 
part of the work will be moft liable to cenfure and exception. 
Some readers may be apt to think, that I might, and therefore 
fhould, have given large and ufeful remarks on many paflages, 
where I have made none: others may condemn fome of the few 
Ihave made, as faulty, partial, or, perhaps, fuperfluous. As. 
to the fcantinefs of the notes, it would, | own, have been ve 
edfy to have found an ample remedy, efpecially if I had been 
furnihed with a large ftore of authors to confult, cite, and re- 
fer to; but then many readers might have thought the remedy 
too dear a purchafe. J could have cited numerous remayks that 
are entirely unnoticed, tranferibed at length many others’ to 
which I have only referred, and given a long differtation on fe- 
veral paflages, where I have made only afhort note. Thus could 
I eafily have {welled the work into one or two bulky and expen- 
five octavos, or even pompous quartos: but then, I am perfuad- 
ed, many would have feverely blamed the redundancy of the 
notes, and heartily wifhed the work reduced to its prefent frugal 
fize; to which I have ftudioufly confined it, for the convenience 
of many young curates, and other clergymen, to whofe leifure 
and incomes large and coftly volumes are very ill adapted. As 
to the notes I have inferted, fome of them were abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, and I would hope that all, or moft of the others, will 
appear juft, pertinent, and ufeful to the candid, unprejudiced 
reader; and as to others, I muft bé content to bear their cenfure 
and refentment. If, however, there be found any material dan- 
gerous error, in any part of the work, I fhall be extremely glad 
to fee it pointed out, efpecially if it be done in the fpirit of can- 
dour and friendthip. ( 

‘ In fhort, if thefe Leétures, which have been very ufeful to 
me, fhall be found of any confiderable benefit to thofe for whom 
they have been chiefly tranflated, I fhall think myfelf exceeding- 
ly happy: or, fhould I only be well informed, that they have 
excited one clergyman to a proper zeal, diligence, and difcre- 
tion in the difcharge of his various duties, or affifted’any candi- 
date for orders in forming 4a juft, “exalted idea of the facred office 
to which he afpires, and made him duly careful and -confciens 
tiou, in his preparation for it, I fhould feel a pleafure that would 
amply recompenfe me for all the time and pains I have beftowed 
upon them,’ 


We 
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We fhall only add, that this work appears to be very well cal- 
culated to anfwer thofe important purpofes, which the pious au- 
thor. and the tranflator had in view. | 


A plain and fhort Account of the Nature of Baptifm, according to 

' the New Teftament: with a curfory Remark on Confirmation and 

the Lord’s Supper. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. 12mo. 15. 
Johnfon. 


‘The defign of this tract is to thew, 

1. That baptifm, as.performed by John the Baptift, and by 
the Apoftles of Jefus Chrift, was by the immerfion of the whole 
body under water. 

2. That, in the days of Chrift and his Apoftles, baptifm was 
not performed upon infants. 

3. That baptifm, at whatever age, and in whatever form ad- 
miniftered, is now, and always was unneceflary, and improper to 
be practifed on the children of Chriftian parents, 

In anfwer to the firft of thefe notions, it may be confidered, 
that Chriftianity does not confift in outward forms, emblems, or ab- 
lutions of the body ; that the external ceremonies of baptifm are not 
ummutable ; that the only effential part of it is a folemn reception 
into the Chriftian church, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of. the Holy Ghoft; that the form, either by immer- 
fion.or {prinkling, is not prefcribed in the New Teftament; that 
. St. Paul, when, he fays, Rom. vi. 4. ‘¢ We are buried with 
Chrift through baptifm unto death,” alludes indeed to the com- 
mon form of adminiftering baptifm at that time; but does not 
enjoin or recommend either this or that particular mode; that 
.fuppofing immerfion to be the primitive form, and emblematical 
of the death of Chrifl, fprinkling is an emblem of purification, 
and, as fuch, a very proper one, at the introdu<tion of a new 
member into the church of Chrift; that the mode of adminifter- 
ing this rite is left entirely to the difcretion of the Chriftian 
church, to be varied, as times, and climates, and other circum- 
flances may require; and that it is fuperftition to imagine its 
__ efficacy depends, in any refpeét, on the quantity of the water, and 
not on the grace of God. | 

Our author lays a ftrefs on St. Paul’s expreflion already men- 
tioned: ‘“¢ buried with him by baptifm.” But it fhould be con- 
fidered; that all arguments derived from figurative expreflions are 
uncertain and fallacious; that the Apoftle prefents us with a dif- 
ferent image in the next verfe, faying, that we have been p/ant- 
ed together, cvuQvtos, in the likenefs of his death; and that St. 
Peter compares baptifm to Noah’s ark, which floated upon the 
water ; and that neither the ark nor the fouls, which were in it, 
were, immerfed in the water, as our author contends the boily 
fhould, be immerfed in baptiiin. 

In anfwer to the fecond propofition, it may be obferved, that, 
if the author admits rhe divine inftitution of infant-circumcifion, 
he muft likewife admit the propriety of infant-bapufn : om the 
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former is called a covenant, Aéts vii. 8. and the’ feal of the 
righteoufnefs of faith, Rom. iv. 11; and therefore it may feem, 
as well as baptifm, to require faith and righteoufnefs, “before it 
could be performed. But this was not the cafe, as children were 
circumcifed on the eight day after their birth. 

Secondly, in defence of the praétice of infant. baptifm, we 
have the authority of Cyprian, Origen, Tertullian, Ireneus, 
Jerom, Ambrofe, Chryftoftom, Athanafius, Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and many other early writers, who fpeak. of it as a. thing 
generally practifed; and moft of them, as a thing which ought 
to be practifed in the Chriftian church. 

Thirdly, the want of precedents for infant baptifm in the 
New Teftament is not a circumftance, in any refpect favourable 
to our author’s opinion: becaufe the nature and fituation of 
things, at the firft. propagation of Chriltiamity required a-ra- 
tional conviction, before a man could be admitted into the fociety 
of Chriftians. But what occafion is there for fuch a previous con- 
dition at prefent; when children are fuppofed to be educated 
from their infancy in the faith of Chrift ? 

But, it is faid, our Saviour was not baptifed before the com- 
mencement of his public miniftry. In anfwer to this remark, we 
fhall only obferve, that he was circumcifed in his infancy ; and 
that he could not receive John’s baptifm, before John appeared. 

With refpe& to the author’s third propofition, it may be ob- 
ferved, that baptifm is not confined by our Saviour to any parti- 
cular period; and that if it was at firita proper mode of intro- 
ducing any one intothe Chriitian church, 1t cannot be improper 
at prefent. It feems indeed to be a very pious and fignificant 
method of dedicating ourfelves to the facred profeflion of Chrif- 
tianity. 

On thefe, and many other confiderations, we cannot fee any 
good effect, that can poffibly arife from the eftablifhment of our 
author’s principles ; or from his book, except that of difcountenance 
ing thofe fuperftitious notions, which fome have entertained, 
concerning the effect of baptifin on the fowl of the infant, in 
wafhing away the pollution of original fin. 


An Effay on the Origin of Evil. By Dr. William King, late Lord 
Archbifbop of Dublin. Tranflated from the Latin, with Notes. 
To which is added, a Sermon by the fame Author, on the Fail of 
eee By Edmund, Lord Bifbop of Carlifle. S8vo. 65. 
Faulder. 


In the prefent edition, which is the fifth, this work has re- 
ceived feveral corrections and improvements by the learned tranf- 
lator. 

Te notes, fubjoined to the original effay, are copious, and 
contain a fund of excellent obfervations on almoft all thofe to- 
pics, which fall within the limits of the archbifhop’s inveftiga- 
tion. 

‘This work deferves the attentive perufal of every one, wzo has 
tafle, leifure, and abilities for moral and metaphyfical enquiries. 
It 
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It would likewife, be particularly ufeful to the ftudents at the 
univerfities ; as it would havea tendency to raife their ideass 
from ufelefs fpeculations and frivolous purfuits, to the moft fub- 
lime and important fubjects, the attributes of the Deity, and 
the various difpenfations of his providence in the protection and 
government of the univerfe. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Effay concerning the Propriety:and the Manner of cultivating in 
Children and Youth a Difpoftion to, and of infpiring them with 
an Inclination for any particular Office, Trade, or Employment. 
By William Pettman.. 8vo. fewed. 25. Law. 

The principal defign of this Effay is to point out the-moft effec- 
_ tual means of eftablifhing an early and a permanent influence over 
_ the paffions of children, in order to fecure their attachment to 
thofe purfuits, for which they are defigned. 

The author fuppofes, that the natural talents of children may, 
for the moft part, be made fubfervient to their defires ; that their 
inclinations can afford no certainrule, by which their parents may 
judge of their abilities; that thofe inclinations, if the paffions, 
which give rife to them, are not properly governed, will, at all 
times, be fubject to. change, ftom a variety of caufes ; and that 
fuch arguments, as are tended to prove the neceflity of being 
led by nature, are rather plaufible than true. : 

Ir is the bufinefs of the parent, he obferves to cherifh in his fon 
an inclination for the ftation he is to fill; to make it appear to him 
in a pleafing and advantageous light ; and to guard againft every 
thing, which may havea tendency to abate his zeal and alacrity, 
or render his future occupation the object of ridicule and contempt. 
‘The prefent indifcriminate manner of inftructing youth has 
cuftom a its f{upport, but this writer thinks it. abfurd; and re- 
marks, that, in every plan of education, the underftanding and 
the judgment of children fhould be principally exercifed in 
fuch ftudies, and their time employed about fuch acquifitions, 
as are calculated to qualify them more directly and expeditioufly 
for their future callings and profeffions ; and to enable them to fitl, 
with becoming grace and propriety, thofe ftations, for which 
they are intended. 

An Effay on Fire. By C. R. Hopfon, M.D. 8vo. 25. 6d. sewed. 
| | Rivington. ) 

* “Though the doétrine of Fire has, of late years, much engaged 

the attention of philofophers,. it,is far from being-clearly under- 

flood. Even now a diipute is maintained, whether it is a quality 

or fubftance ; and-fome of the firft names in philofophy are on 

the oppofite fides of this, important queftion.. 

By the word fire, fr. Hopton underftands, with the vulgar, the 
‘conjunGion of Aeat and /ight: and is of opinion, that what is called 
phiogifton, or the inflammable principle in bodies, is the fame 
compound of light and heat, in a quiefcent itate, or combined 
with the principles of which the body is compofed. When in the 
act of.combuftion an inflammable bedy emits /ight and eat, Dr. 
i. Hopfon 
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Hopfon contends that we have the phlogifton (or rather its two 
principles) exhibited to the fenfes, in a /eparate fate ; a problem 
which, he obferves, has nota little puzzled preceding philofophers. 
As the author, however, has not fupported his doctrine by new 
facts, or experiments, his fpeculations, though they may be al- 
lowed to be ingenious, will not, we apprehend, be admitted as 
conclufive. The very exiftence of phlogifton, as a principle of 
inflammable bodies, has been queftioned by fome foreign philofo- 
phets ; and Mr. Lavoifier has explained the phenomena of com- 
bution, &c. at leaft plaufibly, without it. In the prefent ftate’ 
of our knowledge, it is perhaps impoffible heh espe with cer- 
‘tainty upon any of thofe theories ; and in ad ef {peculation, we 
with that the ingenious would direét their efforts towards clearing 
up this fubject by new experiments. 

The Royal Ecclefiaftical Gazetteer; or, Clergyman’s Pocket Kalen- 
dar*. Containing an Alphabetical Lift of allthe Liwings in Eng- 

- dand, in the Gift of the King, the Prince of Wales, the Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and the Chancellor of the Duchy Court of 
Lancafter, in cach county feparate. With the particular Sum and 
certified Value, according to which each Living fands chargeable 
avith, or is difcharged from the Payment of Firfi-Fruits and 
Tenths. To which is added an Alphabetical Index to the Whole. 
By Thomas Bateman, 4.M. 12m0. 25.6d. Roabinfon. 
This publication contains an alphabetical lift. of all the livin 

in England, in the gift of the king, the prince of Wales, the lord 

chancellor, and the chancellor of the duchy. of Lancafler, with 

their value in the king’s books, the certified value of the livings 
difcharged, and the yearly tenths of all. 

This lift is chiefly taken from E¢ton’s Thefaurus; and the au- 
thot’s motives for printing it are thefe : 

Edton’s Thefaurus is become very fcarce; the new edition, 
which is faid to have been projected by Mr. B. of the Firk- Fruits 
Office, is not likely to appear for fome time; and that work, in 
any edition is, and muft be, too voluminous and expenfive for 
common ufe. It contains an account of all the livings in. Eng- 
land. But the patronage of the greater part is continually fluc- 
tuating. And the livings themfelves, in the hands. of private 
perfons, are ufually given to particular friends or relations. On 
the other hand, the patrons of the livings in this lift are per- 
manent; and more open to a general application, as clergymen 
fhall happen to have either.court, or parliamentary intereft. 

The firit-fruits before mentioned were originally the full 
amount of one year’s profits, and were paid tothe pope. A va- 
luation for this purpofe was taken in the reign of Edward [, an. 
1292. In the reign of Henry VIII. an. 1535, the firft-fruits 
were by act of parliament taken from the pope ; and the year 
after, by another act, were given tothe kifg, with the addition 
of a yearly rent, amounting to a tenth part of fuch income, com- 





* With what propriety can this work be ftyled a Kalendar? 
' : 
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monly called the tenths. For .more affectually carrying this act 

' into execution,..a new valuation was made by commiilioners, ap- 
pointed under the great feal, and returned into the Exchequer. 
"Fhis is called the valuation in the king’s books. 

In the firf year of queen Elizabeth, 1558, all vicarages, not 
exceeding the yearly value of 1ol. and all parfonages, not ex- 
ceeding ten marks, according to the foregoing valuation, were 
exempted from the payment of firft-fruits; but not from the pay- 
ment of tenths. 

By an act paffed in the fifth year of queen Anne, 1707, an ex- 
emption from the payment of. firft-fruits,and tenths was grant- 
ed to all livings. under the. then yearly value of sol. _ And the fe- 
-veral bifhops, ordinaries, &c. were directed to obtain proper in- 
formation, and certify the fame under their hand and feal, in or- 
derto the difcharge of all fuch livings from the payment of firft- 
fruits and tenths, for ever.’ This is the origin of what is called 
the certified value of livings. , 

’ The fund arifing from the firft fruits and yearly tenths of all 
dignities and benefices, remaining in charge, is ordered by the 
fame a& to be wholly applied to the augmentation of all fuch liv- 
ings, as are under sol perannum +. This is called queen Anne’s 
bounty. 

From the great difference between the value of money at the 
time of the general valuation of ‘livings, in 1535, and its pre- 
fent value, it is generally fuppofed, that a living then eftimated 

_at 20 1. a year is now worth two hundred, and fo on, in the fame 
proportion. But this is no certain or adequate rule. The valua- 
tion of the fmall livings in the reign of queen Anne comes nearer 
totheir prefent annual income. , 

No perfon can hold any two livings, each of which is charged 
for firft fruits above: 8]. or, though difcharged from the payment of 
them, for yearly. tenths above 16 fhillings, without a‘difpenfa- 
tion. Mr. B. therefore, ‘in hislift, has annexed the tenths with 
which all livings ftood chargeable,’ from the 26th'of Henry VIII. 
to the sth of queen Anne. HOVEIE 3h ig: 

There is one circumftance, which renders this publication 
more Commodious, as far as it extends, than Eéton’s Thefaurus; 
and it is this: in’E¢ton, the livings'in the gift of the king, &c. 
are difpofed through the whole extent of ‘a large volume; in the 
prefent lift they are exhibited under one view.—In this refpect we 
have-often thought, that a new edition of the Clergyman’s Intel- 
ligencer, which contains*an alphabetical lift of all the patrons in 
England, would-bea-very ufeful publication. ~ ° 





t Quere, In what ftate is this fund at prefent ? 
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Tyro’s Letter is received, and will be properly attended t0.— 
4 Continuance of his Correfpondence will be eheemed a Favour. 








